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Clinical Training for Pastoral Care 


By Davw Betcum. A long-needed guidebook for mem- 
bers of the clergy engaged in pastoral care in hospitals or 
with the sick. $3.00 


The Virgin Mary 


By Giovanni Mrecce. A forthright examination of the 
position of Mary of Nazareth in the Christian religion. 
“Scholarly and discerning. Written with fine historical per- 
spective and theological balance, and without any trace of 
bigotry.”—from the Foreword by John A. Mackay. $3.50 
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Individuation 
by JOSEF GOLDBRUNNER 


author of 


Holiness is Wholeness 


In this study of the depth psycholo- 
gy of C. G. Jung, Dr. Goldbrunner 
gives a remarkably clear exposition 
of the process of self-realization. As 
a priest, he stresses the value of 
Jung’s ideas for those in charge of 
spiritual guidance. Dr. Goldbrun- 
ner’s last book, Holiness is Whole- 
ness, a selection of the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club, was selected by 
te Religious Round Table of the 
A.L.A. as one of the “Fifty Out- 
standing Religious Books of 1954- 
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Experiment 
in Depth 
by P. W. MARTIN 


deals with the experience referred 
to by Jesus as rebirth, by St. Paul 
as redemption, and by St. John as 
becoming a son of God. 


Faith Today: “Entirely within the 
scope of understanding and assimi- 
lation of the moderately intelligent 
layman. Everyone who has had any 
spiritual experience or who hopes 
to have it should be most grateful 
for this sensitive, sane, and very 


helpful book.” 275 pp., $4.50 


Pantheon Books Inc. 


333 Sixth Ave. 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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THE SPECIAL ISSUE ON PASTORAL 
COUNSELING 

I have been a subscriber to PAstorar 
PsycHoLocy for over four years and enjoy 
each issue very much. We have begun a 
Clergy-Clinic Group in this area, with 
monthly. meetings. Could we have twelve 
copies of the coming March issue for dis- 
tribution at our next meeting? It promises 
to be an interesting one, and its contents 
would appear to follow the discussion at our 
last meeting. 





Rev. Eart D. Warp 
Paradise-Clarence 
United Baptist Church 
Paradise, Nova Scotia 


PLEASED WITH “COUNSELING— 
STEP-BY-STEP” 
I was more than pleased with “Counseling 

Step-by-Step” by Aleck Dodd. I plan to 
use these two articles as standard study 
works and would like to secure three copies 
of the November and December, 1955 num- 
bers. I hope they are still available. You 
may send the bill to me. 

Wititram E. HuLMe 

Professor of Pastoral 

Theology and Pastoral 

Counseling 

Wartburg Theological Seminary 

Dubuque, Iowa 





AN EVALUATION OF ORAL 
ROBERTS 

There are two subjects which I would like 
to have taken up in PastoraL PsyCHOLOGY 
One is an evaluation of Oral Roberts. The 
other is the early diagnosis of domestic 
problems. There is a great deal of emphasis 
of early diagnosis of physical diseases such 
as cancer and tuberculosis. It would seem 
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that a similar emphasis might be placed on 

the early diagnosis of marriage problems. 
Rev. DANIEL PARTRIDGE 
Grace Methodist Church 


Essex Junction, Vermont 


Our next month’s issue is devoted entirely 
to the theme of Pastoral Psychology and 
Evangelism, and will contain some valuable 
articles on evangelism and the evangelists. In 
addition, the book, New Concepts of Heal- 
ing, our current Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection, contains a chapter specifical- 
ly on Oral Roberts which should be valuable 
to the inquirer as well as to our other 
readers. 

As to Reverend Partridge’s second re- 
quest, we have published a number of articles 
on counseling the family, and counseling with 
domestic problems, such as “A Marriage on 
the Verge of Breaking Up” (May 1950); 
“Preparation for Marriage” (Oct. 1950): 
“The Minister's Role in Marriage Prepara- 
tion” (May 1952); “The Religious Element 
in Marriage Counseling’ (May 1952); 
“Pastoral Theology of Sex and Marriage” 
(Sept. 1952); “Pastoral Problems of Sex” 
(Sept. 1952); “Tensions in Family Life” 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR 


SANDOR RADO, M.D., D.P. Se. 
Dr. Rado’s 


collective papers, 


and detailed study of behavior. 


WERNER WOLFF, Ph.D. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 5 


scientific periodicals from 1922 to 1952, present a unique, comprehensive, 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
The 2nd Revised Edition of: WHAT IS PSYCHOLOGY? 


(April 1953): “The Bearing of Sexual Be- 
havior on Mental Health and Family Sta- 


bility’ (March 1953); “Pastoral Sympo- . 
sium: A Case of Adultery’ (May, June 
1955). 


We are now working on a special issue 
of Divorce and the Church, under the guest 
editorship of Dr. David R. Mace, Professor 
of Human Relations, Drew University, which 
will deal exhaustively with this aspect of the 
problem.—Ed. 


CLERGY IN MENTAL HEALTH SURVEY 

It was very good of you to send me the 
information concerning your subscribers in 
the State of Kentucky. This information 
will be helpful to the Governor’s Committee 
on the Mental Health Survey. 

I am most grateful to you for this in- 
formation and if I have any suggestions as 
to how you can increase the number of sub- 
scriptions in this state I will certainly let 
you know. I am glad to recommend this 
magazine to my own clergy. 

Rr. Rev. C. GresHAM MARMION 
Bishop of the Diocese of 
Kentucky 

Louisville, Kentucky 


published 


in German and American 


(Ready in May, app., 376 pp., $7.75) 





With the first edition of his popular textbook exhausted, Dr. Wolff has 
written a new, completely revised edition, combining the introductory 
facts of psychology with the meaning-centered concepts of behavior 


dynamics. (Ready in May, 392 pp., $6.50) 


From your bookseller, or directly from 


RS, GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 


381 Fourth Avenue 


















New York 16, N.Y. 

















Lewis J. Sherrill 


E HONOR this month a man of unusual versatility. In addi- 
tion to his primary commitment to the field of Christian edu- 
cation, in which he is uniformly recognized as a leader in both theory 
and practice, he has been a pioneer in important aspects of pastoral 
psychology. In his characteristically quiet and modest way, he has 
also done probably more than any other person in the past quarter 
century to move theological education ahead to where it ought to be. 
Lewis J. Sherrill was born in Haskell, Texas, in 1892, was 
graduated from Austin College and the Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. He studied also at Northwestern University, 
and was awarded the Ph.D. degree by Yale University. After a four- 
year pastorate in the First Presbyterian Church of Covington, Ten- 
nessee, he was called in 1925 to become Professor of Religious 
Education at his own seminary in Louisville. He served there with 
distinction until 1950, and from 1930 was also Dean. Since 1950 he 
has been Skinner and McAlpin Professor of Practical Theology at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Early in his career, he became interested in the possible con- 
tributions that modern psychology and psychiatry might make to 
Christian education in both the broad and the 

narrower senses. But such contributions could 

The MAN be absorbed, he felt, only if considered in the 
light of what is distinctive about Christianity 
of the and the Church. His book, Guilt and Redemp- 
tion (1945) was one of the earliest, and is still 

MONTH one of the best, in relating the insights of 
psychology and theology. A more recent vol- 


ume, The Struggle of the Soul (1951), is a 
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editorial 


Religious Development 


HE SELECTION next month by 

the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club, of Lewis J. Sherrill’s most re- 
cent book, The Gift of Power, has set 
us to meditating on what has been a 
main theme of his concern over the 
years, the meaning of religious de- 
velopment. 

So far as a non-expert about philol- 
ogy can tell, the Greeks did not have a 
word for “development.” No doubt the 
word itself was derived from the Latin 
“devolvo” (past participle, ‘“devolu- 
tus’); but its use in anything like the 
present sense has come only since the 
eighteenth century. “Devolvo’’ meant 
to roll or tumble down; and the rea- 
son some trace “development’’ to this 
root lies in the notion of inevitable un- 
folding. At any rate, the word as we 
have it appears to have come through 
the French, and to have been co-ordi- 
nate with “envelop.” 

Whatever the derivation and original 
meaning of the word, it is being asked 
today to carry some very significant 
freight. But although there is no handy 
substitute for the important meaning 
we assign to it today, the connotations 
of its use in the past two centuries 
steadily threaten its normative mean- 
ing. 


When first used in biology, “develop- 
ment” pointed to the regular, gradual, 
and uniform unfolding of various struc- 
tures, functions, and processes in liv- 
ing organisms. For this purpose the 
older idea of “growth” as increase -in 
size proved inadequate to explain the 
processes. The word “development” 
could suggest certain sequences in or- 
ganismic life. The early scientific dis- 
covery of some of these sequences was 
breath-taking, and it was natural that 
the notion of regular and inevitable 
unfolding should have become attached 
to “development.” From this it was 
only a step (although not one con- 
sciously thought through) to regard- 
ing “development” as relating to what 
was regular, uniform, universal, and 
non-critical about the organism; while 
factors like human decision were as- 
sumed to be of a different order, ex- 
traneous to “development.” 

Sut the fact is that, in human or- 
ganisms, decision is not an extraneous 
but an inherent and necessary part of 
the process to which the term “de- 
velopment” is appropriate. Sequence 
there is in human as in other organic 
life, and we violate or ignore it at our 
peril. The child must be loved before 
he can love; he must make sounds be- 
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AN EXPLANATION 


We are featuring Dr. Lewis J. Sher- 
rill as “Man of the Month” and in the 
Editorial in this issue rather than in 
June, the month in which his book, 
The Gift of Power, becomes a Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club Selection, 
because we are anxious to devote the 
entire June issue to the theme of Pas- 
toral Psychology and Evangelism, on 
which Dr. Wayne E. Oates, our guest 
editor, and we, have been working 
during the last several years. A re- 
view of Dr. Sherrill’s book by Albert 
C. Outler, Professor of Theology, 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University, will appear in 
June. 


Because of the several imporiant 
areas of social welfare which are em- 
phasized nationwide during the month 
of May—mental health, the family, 
and cerebral palsy—we publish in this 
issue articles exploring each one of 
these areas: “A Psychologist Looks 
at Mental Health in Today’s World’ 
by Rollo May, an outstanding Ameri- 
can psychologist, a member of the 
faculty of the William Alanson White 
Institute of Psychiatry, as well as a 
member of our Editorial Advisory 
3oard, who has been trained as a 
minister; the article on “The Family 
Today: Its Needs and Opportunities” 
by Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, an 
outstanding authority on the family; 
and the article on “The Ministry and 
the Handicapped” by the Reverend 
Virginia Kreyer, sharing with our 
readers her experience both as a 
minister and as a counselor of victims 
of cerebral palsy. Virginia Kreyer, 
herself a victim of the disease, sym- 
bolizes in her person how miraculous- 
ly the effects of this dreadful illness 
can be transcended both in terms of 
her own self-realization and _ the 
spiritual aid which she is bringing to 
others.-—Ed. 











fore meaning can be built into them. 
But the degree of freedom in human 
life ts such (although it is limited and 
finite) that there is no escape from the 
need to guide human development in 
part by decision. 

“Development,” then, can carry this 
kind of meaning: that process by 
which natural organic sequences and 
personal decision are related (mutually 
or in tension) in the emergence or 
production of human beings. And we 
desperately need a term for this idea. 
There are gradual, relatively uniform, 
more or less stable sequences in the 
movement from infancy to old age; 
but there are also crucial and critical 
stages, areas, and decisions that affect 
this movement. To set one abstract 
aspect of the process against another 
is to misunderstand and distort it, one 
way or the other. A word that shows 
the unity of the process can protect 
against distortion, if it also makes clear 
that the content of decision and of un- 
folding may or may not be mutually 
supportive. The word “development” 
gives our best chance to grasp and 
communicate these meanings. 

Religiously we need this term acute- 
ly. There are sequences in religious 
receptivity, for adults as well as for 
children. Until one has grasped A, he 
can not comprehend B. For instance 
unless one has been granted some kind 
of feeling for the love of God, he can 
not truly accept the fact of his own sin- 
fulness. But these sequences, in human 
life, are never mere unemotional and 
uniform unfoldings of some kind of 
“it.” They are guided, permitted, en- 
couraged, stalled, or distorted by some- 
thing that is an “I.” They must be 
discovered and molded at the same 
time and in the same process. “Reli- 
gious development” can keep before 
our minds the unitary character of the 


(Continued on page 66) 
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It is a very good sign that clergymen are more and 
more concerned with understanding human per- 
sonality and the mental health problems of the 
commmunity, and that more and more coopera- 
tion is occurring between the representatives of 
religion and the other groups working for mental 


health. 


A Psychologist Looks at Mental Health 
In Today’s World 


HE FIRST thing we notice, when 
we look at mental health in to- 
day’s world, is a point obvious to us 
all—the great need of modern people 
for help on mental and emotional prob- 
lems. Recently Eleanor Barnes, of the 
Counseling Service of the New York 
State Society for Mental Health, re- 
ported, as quoted in the “New York 
Times,” that the psychiatric clinics in 
the state are jammed, that people who 
apply for help have to wait from three 
months to a year, and that psychiatric 
facilities have not kept pace with the 
need. One out of ten persons in our 
society will spend some of his life in 
a mental hospital, and one out of five 
will need some psychological or psy- 
chiatric aid in meeting his problem of 
living. No wonder the question arises, 
Why should there be so much anxiety 
and insecurity in our world that so 
many people should suffer emotional 
difficulties ? 
That is why the first part of this 
conference theme, “Build Mental 


This article is an address by Dr. May 
delivered recently before the New York 
State Society for Mental Health. Reprinted 
by permission of the author and “Mental 
Hygiene.” 





ROLLO MAY, PH.D. 


Consulting Psychologist 
New York, N. Y. 


Health,” is of-such crucial importance. 
For unless we can build health con- 
structively, we are fighting a losing 
battle. Certainly no one would «mnder- 
estimate the necessity of our fighting 
mental illness—that is, helping people 
after they have become ill. To do this 
we need more clinics and more well- 
trained therapists to work day after 
day with individual persons who need 
help. But if we do only that, we can- 
not keep up with the need. We must 
turn our attention also to draining the 
Zuider Zee of anxiety and insecurity 
that cause the breakdowns. 

Our society has made great progress 
in the battle of man versus nature, 
man versus viruses, germs, and other 
causes of disease. And for this we are 
all eternally grateful. But so long as 
man does not make progress in learn- 
ing to live with himself and his fellow 
men, his anxiety and insecurity con- 
tinue, and his illness shifts to new 
areas. Thus the psychosomatic and 
psychological kinds of breakdown have 
been increasingly prominent in our 
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day. We are like Hercules in his bat- 
tle against the seven-headed Hydra in 
the ancient tale—every time Hercules 
cut off one head, another grew in its 
place. The challenge is before us not 
only to help people recover from ill- 
ness, but to help them overcome their 
need to be ill. 

The emphasis in this address will, 
therefore, be on “building mental 
health.” I shall speak on the basis of 
my daily work and experience as a 
practicing psychotherapist. But let us 
look beyond our clinical work and see 
if we can get some insight into how 
modern people can be helped to over- 
come their need to be ill and to build 
emotional health constructively. 

When we try to understand the 
people who come to our clinics and 
consulting rooms for help, we find that 
their symptoms and problems are 
varied. Here are students who fail in 
school despite their high intelligence, 
or here are persons who cannot stick 
to a job no matter how hard they try, 
or couples who cannot love and _ re- 
peatedly get divorced, or persons from 
every walk of life who cannot make 
decisions and are continuously «n- 
happy and depressed. When we look 
behind these symptoms, however, we 





note that most of these persons are 
anxious, isolated, and generally lonely. 
And when we look even deeper, do we 
not find that they are persons who can- 
not feel at home in their world? Per- 
sons, in other words, who cannot find 
a basic security for their lives? 

I propose the hypothesis that these 
people feel themselves perpetually 
aliens in their world. Therefore, they 
must fight each other or grasp at sub- 
stitute securities in a new husband or 
wife, or turn. to alcohol or to drugs. 
Many modern people suffering from 
emotional difficulties remind one of 
those drawings by Abner Dean of per- 


May 


who are naked, isolated, and 
without belief in themselves, who per- 
petually ponder the question, as they 
look about their world, “What am I 
doing here?” 


Ww ALSO notice in these people 
who come for help that they al- 
most always have lost confidence in 
the values they previously believed in. 
And this is a very crucial point. For 
the distinctive characteristic of man, as 
compared to animals, is that he iden- 
tifies certain values with his existence 
self. And when he loses these 
values, he loses his clear awareness of 
himself likewise. 


sons 


as a 


This point is vividly illustrated in 
the statement made by Tom, the fifty- 
seven-vear-old Irishman who happened 
into New York Hospital several years 
ago. Tom has become famous because 
he happened to have a hole in his 
stomach, made by an emergency opera- 
tion when he was nine, through which 
one could observe the functioning of 
the stomach. Tom was given a job at 
the hospital, so that Drs. Wolff and 
Wolff could study his gastric func- 
tioning from day to day in periods of 
emotional stress. One of the impor- 
tant results of this study was that it 
demonstrated that when Tom _ was 
anxious, the secretion of gastric juices 
in his stomach was increased, 1 pro- 
cess that may lead, when continued 
over a period of time, to the formation 
of ulcers. 

One morning Tom came into the 
hospital after he had lain awake all 
night long in anxiety, wondering 
whether he would keep his job in the 
hospital or have to return to being sup- 
ported on relief. “Jf I could not sup- 
port my family,” said Tom in this anx- 
iety, “J would as lief jump off the end 
of the dock.” That is to say, if Tom 
could not retain his feeling of being a 
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self-respecting, wage-earning male, his 
life would have no meaning and he felt 
that he might as well commit suicide. 
It does not make sense to imagine, for 
example, a dog’s refusing its food and 
starving because it could not feel the 
self-respect of knowing that it had 
earned the food. Yet this is what Tom 
is saying, and it is what many men in 
our society believe. 

Man is the animal who does not live 
by bread alone. He makes certain 
values the center of his integration as 
a self. These values unify his striv- 
ings, just as the core of a 
draws together the lines of 
of the magnet. The child gets his 
earliest values from the love and 
security he experiences in his family, 
and as, he grows, the 
esteem of his parents become even 
more significant to him than physical 
satisfactions. Indeed, all through life 
the human being experiences himself 
as a self by virtue of the particular 
values he believes in. In the mature 
person, these values may take the form 
of love of one’s family, belief in free- 
dom, devotion to truth, and so on. 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” is 
not mere histrionics or the statement 
of a neurotic, but simply the reflection 
of the fact that the human being places 
values in the center of his existence. 


magnet 
force 


love and 


This brings us to one of the basic 
reasons why many people feel them- 
selves aliens in the modern world—the 
values they believed in are in process 
of radical change. It is as if the culture 
were shifting under their feet, and 
what originally gave them security is 
no longer there. Willy Loman, the 
chief character in Arthur Miller’s 
drama, “Death of a Salesman,” 
cure and strong so long as he can be- 
lieve that working hard and_ being 
well-liked are sure tickets to success. 
3ut when the society in which he lives 


is Sse- 
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Psychological Insight 
Into the Ten Commandments 

The April issue of the “Woman's 
Home Companion” has an article by 
Dr. Rollo May entitled “Take a New 
Look at the Ten Commandments.” In 
his preface to the article Dr. May 
writes : 

“Today science has given us new 
understanding of ourselves and shows 
us afresh the power and importance 
of such historic codes of conduct as 
the Ten Commandments. The Com- 
mandments have always offered guid- 
ance in our relations with society. If 
we see them now in the light of to- 
day’s psychological insight, they can 
bring us new help in dealing with our 
inner drives and conflicts and emo- 
tions. Too often in the past men have 
tended to parrot the Commandments 
by rote and have shunted them aside 
as having little application to their 
times. Today we know that we can- 
not be self-fulfilled without under- 
standing and living by basic ethical 
codes. When our codes have become 
distorted or false, we suffer from deep 
feelings of frustration. Then our ac- 
tions fail to gain us true satisfaction 
and are self-defeating. We feel guilt 
and anxiety—over the justified 
reactions of especially 





others and 
those we love. 

“Here are some of the dynamic in- 
sights we are finding in the Ten Com- 
mandments. Although in today’s com- 
plex world there are no simple for- 
mulas to solve all problems, these new 
insights can serve as a_ powerful 
searchlight, helping you to peer into 
your own deepest feelings. In this way 
they can help vou learn to live in 
peace within yourself, and with your 
world.” 








changes, and when competitive striv- 
ing and getting ahead of the next man 
no longer suffice, Willy is cast aside. 
Out of a job, burdened with debts, 
with only the pride in his previous 
faith to hang on to, Willy is caught in 
anxiety and painful bewilderment, and 
keeps asking himself, “How could this 
happen? I was the best liked!” In the 
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culmination of his anxiety and _be- 
wilderment, Willy commits suicide. 
Along with losing the values he had 
believed in, he loses his relation to 
himself. As his son Biff says at his 
funeral : “He never knew who he was.” 


HE PICTURE of Willy Loman 

is accurate. We do live in a time 
when the beliefs that have been cen- 
tral in Western culture since the Re- 
naissance—for example, the belief in 
individual competition—are undergo- 
ing radical change. We are discover- 
ing that the philosophy of each man 
for himself or each nation for itself no 
longer works. We know that we shall 
survive or go down into catastrophe 
together, but we have not yet moved 
into the new age of co-operation. I do 
not need to list for you the changes 
in our sexual mores, our attitudes to- 
ward work and leisure, and so on. I 
want only to emphasize that much of 
the anxiety of modern people, like that 
of Willie Loman, occurs because the 
values they believed in no longer give 
them security, and they no longer have 
a clear idea of who they are or what 
kind of world they live in. In such 
times of historical change, one has to 
stand on one’s own feet, often without 
support from the society around one. 
And freedom becomes a difficult bur- 
den. 

The development of fascism in the 
1930’s in Europe occurred to a great 
extent because of this breakdown of 
values in European culture. Great 
numbers of people, anxious and iso- 
lated and insecure, turned to the fas- 
cist leader with his glittering promises 
as a way out of their insecurity and 
confusion. The attraction of commu- 
nism is our day occurs because in these 
changing times the burden of free in- 
dividual decision has become so heavy 
for many people. Hence the unfortu- 
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nate increase in dogmatism in this 
country in these past years; if one is 
unsure about one’s own values, one 
longs for some one else to tell one what 
to do and what to believe. 

But a time of change is also a time 
of opportunity. Our age of anxiety is 
in one sense a blessing, for it makes 
us become aware of ourselves. It forces 
us to look to inner resources within 
ourselves and our communities. This is 
our task in building mental health. 

Let us, therefore, look at several 
different areas in which modern man 
is an alien in his world and so suffers 
anxiety and isolation. First, modern 
man has become alienated from nature. 
We see this most clearly in his aliena- 
tion from his body. In the latter part 
of the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
people regarded their physical natures 
as the enemy. Freud pointed out classi- 
cally how people in Victorian society 
repressed sexual instincts, the goal 
being to fight one’s physical nature as 
if one’s body were an outlaw to be 
held continually at gun point. We 
would all now agree that such aliena- 
tion from one’s body is harmful both 
to physical and to mental health. 

But it is just as true, though less 
obvious to many people, that the later 
gospel of release of libido also pre- 
supposes that the body is alien. Both 
methods use bodily nature as a ma- 
chine, as if the body were an object to 
be manipulated. Many sophisticated 
people in our day know all the rules 
of the body, the methods of sex and 
birth control, and would be horrified 
if you accused them of repression of 
instincts. But their problem is often 
that they cannot feel—that sexual ac- 
tivity is so often empty and mechanical. 
And when we look below those symp- 
toms, we discover that very often 
these pedple, too, live as if they were 
alienated from their bodies. 
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NE of the steps, therefore, in the 

building of mental health is that 
we recover our sense of unity with the 
hody. Sex then becomes not an “‘out- 
let,” but one expression of the person, 
the most intimate form of interperson- 
al giving and receiving. The rules of 
hodily health then are not ways simply 
of manipulating and controlling one’s 
physical nature, but rather ways of 
recovering one’s strength, zest, and 
joyful experience of the physical as- 
pects of life. In this sense we could 
speak of “Brother Body,” as_ St. 
Francis might have put it. In this view, 
a bodily ailment is not just something 
to overcome, it is an opportunity to 
learn more profoundly how to experi- 
ence our bodies as parts of the self. 
And likewise in this view illness will be 
seen not simply as something that at- 
tacks the body from without and is to 
be overcome by various physical ma- 
nipulations, but rather it will be ap- 
proached in the larger context as 
nature’s way of helping us reéducate 
ourselves. 

Modern man has also become alien- 
ated from nature in another sense. He 
has tended to lose the experience of 
closeness to the earth, the grass and 
trees and other forms of physical 
nature. We have so well succeeded in 
controlling and manipulating physicai 
nature for the sake of industrial prog- 
ress that we have all but forgotten that 
our own organic roots also are in the 
earth and the natural elements. In a 
city like New York, we live with a wall 
of concrete separating us from the 
earth, and an almost as impenetrable 
wall of smog between us and the sky. 
I submit to you that when an individual 
has become so divorced from nature 
that the unfolding of leaves on trees in 
the spring and the opening of flowers 
have no effect upon him, something is 
wrong. You may accuse me of being 


more of a poet than a scientist at this 
point, but I could demonstrate to you 
that our roots are in nature and that 
when people have lost their feeling for 
the earth and the sky, something of the 
wholeness of the person is lost like- 
wise. There is much truth in the par- 
able of Antaeus in ancient Greece, 
whose mother was the earth: every 
time Antaeus in his wrestling was 
thrown to the earth, he arose the 
stronger. Overcoming our alienation 
from nature may also be a way for 
modern people to recover emotional 
strength. 

Secondly, we observe that people in 
emotional difficulty have become alien- 
ated from themselves. This is shown 
chiefly in the fact that they have lost 
the sense of their own worth and can- 
not accept themselves. They have clung 
to external proofs of their worth as 
selves—winning good grades in school, 
making a profitable marriage, getting 
ahead of the Jones’s, and so on. As 
one person in therapy put it, “I’m just 
a collection of mirrors reflecting what 
others expect of me.” The upshot of 
this emphasis on self-esteem through 
living up to what others expect is that 
one really does not have a basic self- 
esteem at all. Actually one’s own real 
feelings and aims and beliefs have been 
lost in the squirrel-cage whirl of living 
up to others’ expectations, and one has 
become alienated from one’s own self. 


HIS has much to do with the fact 

that so many people feel lonely 
and isolated. Precisely because they are 
so dependent on the expectations of 
others, they have lost their real re- 
lation with themselves. Hence, no 
matter how much time they spend in 
social relationships or running along 
with the crowd, they still feel empty 
and isolated. They are the “lonely 
crowd,” as David Riesman puts it. 
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And then they redouble their efforts to 
become merged with the crowd in the 
vain hope of getting over their loneli- 
ness. As André Gide pithily remarks: 
“Most people are so afraid of finding 
themselves alone that they never find 
themselves at all.” 

Suilding mental health, therefore, 
means overcoming this alienation from 
ourselves. What is needed may be call- 
ed self-acceptance or self-love or be- 
lief in one’s self, or what not ; but how- 
ever one names it, it boils down to the 
basic experience that one is a self in 
one’s own right, and that this self is 
worthy and to be esteemed. This self- 
esteem is a prerequisite to having es- 
teem for other people. It is the healthy 
kind of self-love that is a prerequisite 
to loving others. One of the reasons, in 
many cases, why therapy or counseling 
is valuable for people is that it gives 
them, often for the first time in their 
lives, the experience of being valued 
and esteemed as persons in their own 
right. 

I should like, however, to caution 
against the illusion that when we over- 
come self-alienation, we will be free 
from conflict within ourselves and will 
then be on the rosy road to complete 
freedom from anxiety. I believe that 
the idea prevalent two or three decades 
ago that if one really could accept one’s 
self, one would have no more inner 
conflict, from our mechanical 
view of the self, and was a corollary to 
our over-simplified ideas of free ex- 
pression of libido. 


arose 


There is no such thing as a growing, 
developing person who does not ex- 
perience some conflict and anxiety. 
Normal anxiety always goes with con- 
fronting the various crises of life. But 
if one has a basic self-esteem, then one 
has a foundation on which to meet 
these conflicts and normal anxieties 
creatively. One does not feel hopelessly 
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undermined, like Willy Loman, and 
one does not withdraw in the face of 
the conflict of growth, like the typical 
neurotic. The healthy self, like the 
healthy marriage, can tolerate a fair 
amount of creative conflict and come 
out a better person for it. 

Furthermore, if we realize that we 
always wiil be confronting normal con- 
flicts and anxiety of various sorts, we 
retain the blessed virtue of huiniltty. 
The ancient Greeks believed that the 
strong and integrated man, like Agam- 
memnon after he led the victorious 
Greeks aginst Troy, faced the grave 
danger of succumbing to the sin of 
pride. It was then, they said, that the 
gods destroyed the great man. If we 
accept the fact that we shall always 
have conflict and anxiety, we are re- 
lieved of this kind of pride. We realize 
that we are still human creatures who 
will never be perfect, and this has a re- 
markably mellowing effect on our re- 
lations with our fellow men. Especially 
is it true that therapists, social work- 
ers, clergymen, and all others who are 
engaged in helping other people need 
to guard against succumbing to pride in 
their own psychological “superiority.” 
Whether we sit in the chair of the 
helper or of the one being helped, we 
are all in the same human boat. 

A third characteristic of modern 
people in emotional difficulties is that 
they have become alienated from their 
fellow men. They have lost the experi- 
ence of community. One of the odd 
things about our society is that there 
are so many words bandied about, in 
newspapers and over the radio and 
television, with so little real communi- 
cation. There is so much social activity 
with so little real interchange of human 
emotions and experience among people. 
It is almost as if the chief rule for a 
success in social life were to keep one’s 
chatter meaningless and to cover up 
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rather than reveal one’s own deepest 
and sincerest feelings. 

This means of course that people 
really are afraid of one another. The 
continuous talk is like a filibuster—its 
purpose is to prevent the real issues 
from coming to the fore. I think one of 
the conditions of our being our simple, 
direct selves in our society is not to be 
afraid of silence with one another. 
These points add new proof to what 
we have said above—that until one 
finds one’s own self of value and worth 
sharing, one does not have a basis for 
community with one’s fellow men. 





N HELPING people in our society 
overcome alienation from one 
another, an important point is that 
they be able to experience themselves 
as contributing persons in the com- 
munity. If, in the Middle Ages, I had 
been a maker of shoes and you bought 
a pair, I would have felt a deep and 
simple satisfaction every morning when 
you walked by my shop wearing the 
shoes that I had made for you—-assum- 
ing that I was a good cobbler and that 
you wore the shoes with comfort. But 
in our day most workers rarely see the 
persons who benefit from their labor. 
One of the tragedies of modern society 
is that this simple satisfaction in pro- 
ducing something of value for the com- 
munity becomes diluted until it is al- 
most nonexistent. Then we place the 
value not on what we produce, but on 
the prize it brings—namely, the wages. 
And the goals of work tend to become 
not contribution to one’s community, 
but competition to get ahead of one’s 
neighbor. 


Certainly we are not suggesting 
turning the clock back to the Middle 
Ages, but we are issuing the challenge 
that work be seen again in its value for 
the community. We need to recover 
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the sense of the dignity of work and the 
experience of our being interdependent 
one upon another in our work. 
Furthermore, the growing amount of 
leisure time that modern technological 
progress affords gives us a new op- 
portunity, which the men in previous 
centuries did not have, to establish 
bonds of fellowship in community serv- 
ices as well as in hobbies and play. 

I am not suggesting that we con- 
struct meaningless activities in the 
community, as if the goal were the 
mere routine of “busyness” for every- 
body. Our task rather is to look beiow 
the external motions of work and com- 
munity life to the point where we see 
the relation of our work to the com- 
munity, and where every one has his 
constructive role to play in his work 
and in his relations with his feilow 
men. This challenge is not easily met, 
to be sure, and it will require imagi- 
nation and human understanding on 
the part of employer and worker alike. 

Finally, modern man has become 
alienated from the meaning of his life. 
We have already seen that one can be- 
lieve in values that transcend the in- 
security of the moment. Man is the 
mammal who, through his power of 
self-awareness, can devote himself to 
freedom, truth, beauty, and love. Thus 
his security in anxious and distraught 
times can rest on beliefs below the 
threats of the moment. In these days 
of witch hunts and character assassi- 
nations and investigations by almost 
every one who can get hold of a micro- 
phone or an hour on television, it is a 
relief to recall the figure of Socrates 
standing before the mob that was judg- 
ing him in ancient Athens. Said Soc- 
rates to his judges: “Men of Athens, 
I will obey God rather than you.” He 
went on to explain that death was 
preferable to giving up his beliefs, and 
that he could not respect himself, nor 
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could he expect the citizens of Athens 
or of posterity to respect him, if he 
bought his life at the price of giving up 
what made life worth living. 

It often seems to me that this is a 
picture of the fully integrated human 
being—the man who so firmly knows 
what he believes in that the crises and 
threats of the moment, even the ex- 
treme threat of death, can be met cou- 
rageously. To be sure, you and I can 
scarcely claim the degree of courage 
and integration exhibited in Socrates. 
But the point still holds for us: we can 
overcome insecurities and crises to the 
extent that our belief in our values is 
stronger than these threats. 

In overcoming our alienation from 
the meaning of our lives, the ethical 
wisdom of human history comes cen- 
trally into the picture. Building mental 
health always occurs in an ethical con- 
text. I do not at all mean ethics in the 
dogmatic sense of telling somebody 
what he should believe or how he 
should act. Indeed, the kind of psy- 
chiatry and psychology of several dec- 
ades ago that tried to divorce itself 
from ethics actually turned out to be 
the most dogmatic of all. These were 
the psychiatrists and psychologists who 
accepted uncritically the unconscious 
values of the culture, such as “adjust- 
ment” to society, success, and so on. 
We cannot avoid assuming values in 
any case, so we might as well endeavor 
to do it consciously by free choice, and 
thus make sure that cur values are the 
ones we really want to believe in. 


HERE are in our Hebrew- 

Christian tradition, for example, 
the beliefs that every person is to be 
respected regardless of color or race; 
that love is better than hate; that free- 
dom for the individual person is a goal 
always to be striven for. It is by no 


means self-evident that these values 


are given in the structure of the world, 
despite the admirable faith of our fore- 
fathers. I submit to you that it is not 
easy to believe in real freedom for the 
individual personality, respect for every 
man’s conscience, and real individual 
responsibility, in an age like ours. 

In this task of building mental 
health, all groups in the community 
have their part and their responsibility. 
It is a very good sign that clergymen 
are more and more concerned with 
understanding human personality and 
the mental-health problems of the com- 
munity, and that more and more co- 
operation is occurring between the rep- 
resentatives of religion and the other 
groups working for mental heaith. 
Teachers have a very important rdéle 
in building mental health in their stu- 
dents. And businessmen and labor are 
intimately involved in the aspects ot 
mental health that have to do with 
working activity. 

Mental health is never the exclusive 
responsibility of one profession, neither 
psychiatry nor medicine nor psychology 
nor social work. Mental health is like 
love—it is a goal to be striven for by 
every one. And though we may receive 
help from one another, and some 
persons need special care, each of us 
must, so far as he is able, take his own 
responsibility for building mental 
health. 

Out of this distraught time a new 
science of man is emerging. This 
science includes the bodily and physical 
sciences and it emphasizes centrally 
the social sciences. It is infused with 
the arts of man, and it sees man in the 
context of the ethical traditions of 
human history. It is this new science of 
man that we hope will aid us in build- 
ing mental health. This science of man 
can serve as a rallying point for all of 
the groups in the community engaged 
in work for mental health. 




















An important part of the training of ministers 
should consist of enabling them to assist their con- 
gregations to find in their “secular” professions 
adequate channels for their own Christian voca- 


tion, 


Ministers of the Ministering Community 


N THE nearly one hundred and 
fifty years of their first separate and 


later corporate existence Andovet 
Theological Seminary and Newton 
Theological Institution have trained 


approximately five hundred mission- 
aries. During that same period they 
have graduated about six hundred men 
destined to be college presidents and 
professors. Chaplains, directors of re- 
ligious education, and denominational 
officials have accounted for about six 
hundred others. But when the record 
turns to parish ministers, the figure 
rises sharply : it is almost six thousand. 

Since it is probable that the experi- 
ence of other theological schools in 
this country has been comparable to 
that of Andover Newton and that the 
principal task of these institutions may 
rightly be called the training of parish 
ministers, these figures immediately 
raise a question about the nature of 
the ministry for which these men and 
women are being trained. Assume that 
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editor, after reading Dr. Roy Burkhart’s 
article on “Looking at Ourselves and the 
Church” in our March, 1955 issue.—Ed. 
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seminary students were called to be 
Christians before they were called to 
be ministers. Assume that thev are 
right in believing that they have found 
in the profession of the ministry the 
best instrument for their vocation as 
Christians. What then do we expect 
them to do in the churches to which 
they will go when they have leit the 
seminaries ? What do the people of the 
churches need to have them do? How 
do they conceive their own ministry, 
and hence what will they be trying to 
do themselves? And most important of 
all, what does God actually call them 
to do? 

It seems obvious, in the first place, 
that they are called to be intelligent 
and devout representatives of the 
ministerial profession and that for the 
assumption of this profession they must 
therefore be equipped with the knowl- 
edge, the attitudes, and the skills which 
contribute to its effective performance. 

There are too many ministers who 
cannot preach, and it is the business of 
theological schools to train preachers. 
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There are too many ministers who can- 
not teach, and it is the task of theo- 
logical schools to produce teachers. 
There are too many ministers who can- 
not keep the army of the Lord in step 
and line, and it is the function of theo- 
logical schools to provide church ad- 
ministrators. Pastors, counselors, lead- 
ers of worship, faithful witnesses of 
Christ in person and family and wider 
community—there are too many minis- 
ters who have failed in each of these 
areas, and whatever else a theological 
school may do or think its ministers 
should be, it is certainly charged with 
guiding professional men toward pro- 
fessional competence. 

The uncle of Somerset Maugham 
was a clergyman. One of his curates 
had an extremely discordant voice but 
still insisted on singing with all his 
might whenever the church gathered 
for worship, and Maugham’s uncle 
finally had to inform him that it would 
be to the greater glory of God if he 
praised Him only in his heart. What- 
ever other definitions may be used with 
regard to the ministry, it is hard to 
deny its position as one of the recog- 
nized professions in contemporary life, 
and one of the purposes of theological 
schools is to steer students toward such 
a relationship to that profession that 
the greater glory of God will be served 
rather by practice than by abstinence. 

But the successful performance of 
his particular profession does not 
exhaust the vocation of the minister, 
and it is the function of theological 
schools, in the second place, so to train 
their students that they will be able 
to assist their congregations to find in 
their “secular” professions adequate 
channels for their own Christian vo- 
cation. 


T IS one of the principal tragedies 
of the church that the body of Christ 
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is so frequently preoccupied with it- 
self, and if it is actually true that God 
loves the world, there is often little 
evidence that the church has followed 
God’s example. For the most part, its 
preaching is an engagement in talking 
to itself, its pastoral ministry a pro- 
vision for taking care of its own needs, 
and its administrative procedures a 
plan to keep the lodgehouse operating 
smoothly. In far too many congrega- 
tions most adults received into mem- 
bership have come by intramural trans- 
fer from other Christian groups, and 
there is at least a superficial resem- 
blance between this admittedly neces- 
sary process and the less covetable ex- 
perience of the groceryman in Mich- 
igan who investigated a mysterious 
path worn between the front and back 
doors of his store and discovered that 
the two boys who had been selling him 
cases of empty beer bottles were get- 
ting their supply from his own store- 
room. In fact, a cynical mind aware of 
God’s primal intent for the church 
might reasonably respond to the 
church’s insistence on the importance 
of its life and work with the question 
of a newsman covering the return of 
the tearful Marilyn Monroe to the 
cameras after her separation from Joe 
DiMaggio. “The show must go on,” a 
studio spokesman had said with grim 
heroism, and the newsman’s question 
was phrased in one word: “Why?” 
It is the task of the minister to get 
the church as a fellowship out of the 
church as a building. It is the task of 
the minister to maintain the self-aware- 
ness of the church as much in daily 
labor as in weekly worship. It is the 
task of the minister to help other 
people to find in their own professions 
significant responsibility for the king- 
dom of God on the earth. And this ap- 
proach to vocation which it is the 
minister’s task to encourage requires a 
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new way of looking at familiar habits 
and duties. 

Here, for example, is Nicholas 
Berdyaev saying: “Care for the life of 
another, even material, bodily care, is 
spiritual in essence. Bread for myself 
is a material question; bread for my 
neighbor is a spiritual question.” Or 
here is Leslie Weatherhead declaring : 
“When we get more sense, we shall 
ordain shoemakers, and charwomen... 
and maids . We shall ordain bus 
drivers and railway men and carpen- 
ters and plumbers It was when 
Jesus had been a carpenter for twenty 
years and had never preached a single 
sermon, that the Voice said, ‘This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.’”” Or take these words of 
William Temple: “The spirituaily- 
minded man does not differ from the 
materially-minded man chiefly in think- 
ing about different things, but in think- 
ing about the same things differently. 
It is possible to think materially about 
God, and spiritually about food 
For the religious man is not only re- 
ligious when he prays; his work is re- 
ligiously done, his recreation religious- 
ly enjoyed, his food and drink re- 
ligiously received.” Or think of Elton 
Trueblood pointing out that the Bible 
story begins with emphasis on God as 
a worker and on man’s creation in 
God’s image. “If God is the Worker,” 
he writes, “then men and women, in 
order to fulfill their potentialities, must 
be workers, too. They are sharing in 
creation when they develop a farm, 
paint a picture, build a home or polish 
a floor.” 


EN are called to be Christians be- 
fore they are called to be car- 
penters or teachers or taxi drivers, but 
unless they are also called to be car- 
penters and teachers and taxi drivers, 
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it is highly probable that they were 
mistaken when they thought that they 
had been called as Christians. As long 
as the church permits itself to be con- 
fined to its buildings, the church is 
under suffocating siege and doomed at 
last to die, and the church’s surest call 
today is to man an invasion of the 
world outside its own established terri- 
tory. That invasion will be most pro- 
ductive at the point of lucrative em- 
ployment and vocational commitment, 
and it is the task of theological schools 
so to train ministers that they can lead 
the church’s forces out of their proud- 
ly steepled castles to attack the enemy 
where he really is—in the businesses, 
the schools, the courts, the homes, and 
the political offices. It is essential for 
theological schools to produce skilled 
preachers, warm-hearted pastors, and 
accomplished administrators; but un- 
less they also produce vocational 
catalysts capable of transforming the 
occupations of men from means of gain 
into channels of worship, they are lead- 
ing the church to save its life and 
thereby lose it. 


Yet there are still other areas of im- 
portance in the training of ministers by 
theological schools, and one of the most 
essential concerns the apostolic succes- 
sion. 


The exact moments of the church’s 
birth is still a debatable matter—per- 
haps when Jesus chose his first dis- 
ciples, perhaps when those disciples 
first became aware of their enduring 
unity and common mission, perhaps at 
Pentecost. Whoever precisely they 
were, however, those first members of 
the church—being listeners in our own 
sense of feeling the need to learn and 
hence going to the source of the knowl- 
edge we need—were none the less men 
with far wider purpose than simply 
listening. They were also speakers, 
doers, workers. They were heralds, 
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witnesses, agents, apostles. “Go to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,” 
Jesus had commissioned the twelve 
disciples when he sent them out. “And 
as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast 
out devils: freely ye have received, 
freely give.” The disciples took that 
charge seriously, and this is what the 
early church was like. By deed if not 
always in name its ordinary members 


were apostles. They preached and 
taught; they persuaded, converted, 
aroused, and healed. This was the 


proper business of the church, and they 
did the church’s business. 


HE QUESTION now arises when 
the church received the right to 
change its charter and become a dif- 
ferent kind of institution. Was it when 
the first twelve disciples became thir- 
teen? Was it when they became thir- 
teen hundred, or thirteen thousand, or 
thirteen million? The answer, of 
course, is that the church never re- 
ceived such a right. It simply drifted 
out of one way of thinking and living 
into another way of thinking and liv- 
ing. It merely degenerated slowly nto 
a group of class-conscious people 
wherein the few did the preaching and 
the teaching while the many did the 
watching, the listening, and the wait- 
ing. And thus it happened in the 
course of the years that the church 
was cursed with a problem of unem- 
mMoyment which differed from the or- 
dinary economic variety in that this 
was not an affair of workers crying for 
jobs but of jobs crying for workers. 
It became the common conception 
that the church’s ministry was proper- 
ly confined to those whom the church 
had ordained and that the rightful 
function of the laity was simply to 
make that ministry financially possible, 
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and the church assumed the aspect of 
a football team which kept the players 
on the bench and sent out the coach to 
man in his own person all cleven 
places in the backfield and the line. Or 
the church began to look like a great 
throng of men standing around a wo- 
man struck down by an automobile 
which has come to a stop still resting 
on her body. The husband strains with 
frantic ineffectiveness to lift the car 
from his wife, but he does not ask the 
other men to help him, and they do not 
offer. 


Of course, there is a considerable 
amount of lay ministry already in ac- 
tion—teachers in the church schools, 
sewers in the church vestries, deacon- 
esses calling on the church’s invalids, 
money-raisers for the mission boards, 
committee members intelligently work- 
ing for Christian purposes, men and 
women making dedication of them- 
selves to Christ through political cam- 
paigns and social service. In the aver- 
age church of a thousand members, 
however, it is probably true that there 
are eight hundred preachers who are 
not preaching, eight hundred pastors 
who are not exercising the pastoral 
function, eight hundred healers who 
are doing no healing, eight hundred 
witnesses who never witness. 


There are many reasons for the 
church’s failure at this point, and one 
of them is certainly the tacit assump- 
tion that being technically untrained 
for Christian ministry, laymen are 
therefore actually unfit for Christian 
ministry. But our values need a re- 
assessment in this matter. Surely it is 
a questionable victory, for instance, 
when the carefully written prayer of a 
highly trained minister becomes such 
an achievement in literary perfection 
and such an implied example of what 
a prayer must be like to be truly a 
prayer that it shames other men into 
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refraining from praying. The profes- 
sional minister with professional train- 
ing the church assuredly needs, but it 
is a sad day for the world if the good 
word for Christ’s sake can be spoken 
and the good deed in Jesus’ name can 
be done only by those who have the 
A. B. degree as their license and the 
B. D. degree for their megaphone. 


HERE ARE so many thoughts 

that flood the mind when we 
shake off the encrustations of the ages 
in this field. One thinks, for example, 
about the obvious, professional defici- 
encies of Moses in his assumption of 
the vast accomplishment for which we 
know him now. One remembers the 
sharp comment that none of the proph- 
ets were Gifford lecturers and recalls 
in particular the words of Amos when 
he said: “I am no prophet, nor a 
prophet’s son; but I am a herdsman, 
and a dresser of sycamore trees, and 
the Lord took me from following the 
flock, and the Lord said to me, ‘Go, 
prophesy to my people Israel.’ One 
wonders what would have happened to 
Jesus’ gospel if he had been forced to 
place it in the hands of the profession- 
al clergy of the Temple priesthood and 
been denied the help of fishermen like 
Peter and _ tax-collectors like Mat- 
thew, and one remembers that the 
major heroes of Jesus were not Annas 
and Caiaphas but a despised Samari- 
tan, a Roman soldier, a poor widow. 


It is a well worn adage that for the 
performance of His wonders God 
moves in mysterious ways, but it is 
the great unlearned lesson of the 
churches and of the seminaries which 
train their ministers that God’s choices 
in these matters both make mockery of 
the world’s terminology and show us 
where the church’s power really lies. 
Once the earliest days of the faith were 
left behind, there has never been any 
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scarcity of laymen: we have about 90,- 
000,000 of them in this country at this 
moment. Laymen seldom have to 
waste time proving that they mean 
what they say in their pronouncements 
about religion : few people find reasons 
for saying that laymen confuse their 
religious sincerity with the require- 
ment to earn their bread and butter. 
laymen are not penned up in the ec- 
clesiastical headquarters: they are ac- 
tually on the spot whenever significant 
decisions are are being made in the 
community. Furthermore laymen pos- 
sess a fresh and spontaneous advan- 
tage well described in “Time” mag- 
azine’s account of the appearance of 
Rosalind Russell in “Wonderful 
Town.” Not everyone shared Miss 
Russell’s confidence that the show was 
going to be a success, “Time” said. 
When she sang for her father-in-law, 
he held his temples and cried, “Are 
you going to bring that voice to Broad- 
way?” Her gravelly, one-note vocal- 
izing had been compared to the Am- 
brose Lightship calling to its mate. 
One critic thought she sounded like 
“a raven with a throat condition,”’ and 
Miss Russell described her own sing- 
ing by saying, “I don’t sing. I gargle.” 
Her dancing was no better than her 
singing, but in a role demanding both 
she made “Wonderful Town” the 
“biggest hit of the Broadway season,” 
and “Time” explained the reason thus : 
“Rosalind Russell represents the tri- 
umph of personality over technique: 
she communicates to her audience all 
the rewarding warmth and humor of 
shared experience.” 


OD’S frequent use of laymen in 
the critical hours of His kingdom 
does not indicate that He has reluc- 
tantly retired to His second line of de- 


fense or sadly acquiesced in the need 
to use inferior materials, In God’s will 
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for the world through the church there 
are other skills than those of the pro- 
fessional ministry, and by virtue of in- 
herent talent and ability, by reason of 
special knowledge acquired in other 
fields of employment, or by means of 
sympathy and understanding earned 
through common suffering and de- 
privation laymen are often actually bet- 
ter equipped for Christian ministry 
than those whom the seminaries train 
to minister. 

In a day when we make so much 
of the lack of able ministers, it is the 
biggest responsibility of the seminaries 
to train men who can bring to life this 
tremendous, dormant power of the lay 
ministry. It is the biggest responsibili- 
ty of the seminaries to train men who 
will remove themselves from the neck 
of the church’s bottle and encourage 
the layman’s “warmth of shared ex- 
perience” to demonstrate again the 
triumph of personality over technique. 
It is the biggest responsibility of the 
seminaries to train men who will re- 
gard themselves not as incarnations of 
the ancient Atlas carrying the whole 
world around on their own shoulders 
but as captains of companies, directors 
of orchestras, coaches of teams. The 
preaching ministry on public platform 
or through quiet conversation in a 





neighbor’s living room; the healing 
ministry by personal contact or 
through support of hospitals, nursing 
homes and clinics; the pastoral minis- 
try by official acts of love and mercy 
or through a simple brotherly concern 
for other people in their need, the 
teaching ministry in home or neighbor- 
hood or school; these things were 
never intended to be kept exclusively 
for the professionals. They belong to 
the church and not to its clergy, and it 
is the witness of history that in the af- 
fairs of God’s kingdom the volunteers 
have steadily outstripped the regulars, 
that the amateurs have repeatedly 
beaten the professionals. 

The true apostolic succession does 
not stem from the Temple but from 
the fishing boats. To that high calling 
all church members have been sum- 
moned, and in the sense that all believ- 
ers are priests it is the central func- 
tion of the seminaries to train minis- 
ters of the ministering community 
which is the church’s true stature and 
purpose. For the church is the body ot 
Christ; and though professional min- 
isters are a part of that body, they are 
not the whole; and the ultimate con- 
cern of the seminaries is with the 
whole of the body and not simply with 
one of its parts. 





Preaching the Gospel and Healing 


F THOSE who are concerned with the preaching of a Gospel for the whole 
man, for a life of the spirit expressed in and through the body, individually 
and socially, can bring the resources of faith in the reality of spirit which 


transcends the body-mind dichotomy by 


including both within the unity of 


personality, into harmony with the medical approach, instead of in conflict 
with it, an era of healing far beyond anything yet experienced would be pos- 


sible. 


. . Our prides and prejudices, our fears and our resentments, our hates 


and touchiness, are as potent a cause of disease as any microbe. Spiritual heal- 
ing involves a casting out of negative and infantile emotions and a growth 


towards spiritual maturity—-A. GRAHAM 


Ik1n, New Concepts of Heaiing 

















Our best and most compelling contribution toward 
peace in a world torn with turmoil is to help par- 
ents—and ourselves—see that we can give children 
something they can live by and for—something 
that they, in turn, can contribute to the develop- 


ment of a world community. 


The Family Today: Its Needs and Opportunities 


HE UNINITIATED wonder at 

the skill and courage of the pilots 
who fly through unfavorable weather, 
against major hazards, and yet land 
their great ships with unerring accu- 
racy hundreds of miles away. We 
wonder at the maturity of judgment 
of the young pilot who knows when to 
deviate from the course laid down, 
when to go ahead, when to turn back 
to the port of departure to await more 
favorable conditions. The mystery ot 
his success may be baffling, but we who 
fly with him take his success for 
granted. 

So, too, some of us who grew up in 
the early part of this century are 
amazed at the calm confidence of the 
fathers and mothers, the pilots and co- 
pilots of our families, who face the 
task of steering today’s family through 
the storms and strains and stresses of 
the new atomic age. The parents of our 
times are unlertaking a more compli- 
eted flight into the future in rearing 
children than airplane pilots face to- 
day. They have few rules to give them 
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a sense of direction in a flight into an 
unknown future. We who work with 
families and children have as our task 
today to help families discover the new 
guides that the social sciences have 
been turning up through research, to 
sort out the wise advice from the un- 
wise, and to give the support needed to 
sustain the family unit even when the 
way is not clear. 

As parents and as workers with 
families and children, we want to see 
clearly how we can use the present 
knowledge about child growth and de- 
velopment and family living in a way 
that is natural to our own and our 
children’s individualities and to our 
particular situation in the culture in 
which we live. 

This seems a good goal both to 
parents who are made tense and un- 
sure by the threats in the present and 
the future, and to professional people 
who feel harried into giving definite 
answers where they still have only 
clues. Some of these clues are so clear 
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and so convincing that we can—and 
do—use them with some sense of se- 
curity. Then, too, there are some things 
we can and do know about what is good 
for children—things that are solid and 
substantial and real. 


Ou: Assets and Our Lacks 

For our children, we know there is 
no greater source of strength and se- 
curity than the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of them grow up in families with 
parents who love and care for them. 
In our society the family is the basic 
social institution, children have 
the best chance for a good start in life 
in a family with parents are 
reasonably mature, healthy, and under- 
standing of their children’s needs. 


and 


who 


When we are considering what steps 
to take in meeting the needs of chil- 
dren, we should never lose sight of the 
job that parents have in helping their 
children develop successfully. Every- 
thing we do as a nation or as states 
and communities in the broad field of 
social effort has a bearing on children, 
on their life in the family and in the 
community—in schools, in community 
institutions organized by citizen groups 
for their common social or spiritual 
interests, in foster homes, in institu- 
tions for the group care of dependent, 
neglected, or 
Citizens 
sponsibility 


children. 
the ultimate re- 
action in behalf of 
children are in large part parents them- 
selves. 


delinquent 
who carry 


for 


During the last century, people in 
this country became more and more 
aware of what children meant to the 
future of the nation and the world. 
And, because of our awareness, we de- 
manded higher and higher standards 
for their welfare, education, and health 
care. This is part of our basic tenet 
that the worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual come first in a democracy. 





j fay 


Our concern for the well-being of 
children and the steps we have taken 
as citizens to safeguard them through 
voluntary effort and public action are 
concrete evidences that we really be- 
lieve in this principle. Our belief gives 
us the courage to hope that, with the 
continued rise in our economic status, 
we can give to each child, no matter 
where he lives, the advantages that the 
most fortunate (and I do not 
the richest in terms of income or pos- 
children families 
have. Our problem is to understand 
what these advantages consist of in 
reality, and what the next steps are in 
achieving them for all children. 

All of us who work with families and 
children know what we need to make 


mean 


eessions ) and now 


available and accessible to children in 
terms of health 
medical care, welfare services, recrea- 
tion, and so on. We know our lacks 
and that, sooner or later, they must be 
met in every community before we can 


education, services, 


be satisfied that we are doing what we 
can to raise a generation of children 
with healthy personalities. My purpose 
here is to talk about the concept we 
now have of a healthy personality, 
what our joint responsibilities are to 
help our children achieve it, and what 
this achievement might mean in terms 
of harmonious living in our presently 
troubled world. 


Knowledge about Child Growth 
Is Ever Growing 

have been 
made in our knowledge of child growth 
and development, but it is still a very 
young science. We should not be too 
discouraged because we are not yet at 
the point where we 


Tremendous advences 


are dealing with 
established facts in child rearing. This 
means only that there is more work to 
be done. 

For parents, the approach to this 
youthful should be 


science one ofl 
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caution. Workers in the children’s and 
family field must be cautious, too, in 
avoiding misunderstanding, and in not 
attempting to give answers that they 
cannot give with any degree of cer- 
tainty. As long as we know that many 
of these propositions are true in their 
broad implications, even though we 
cannot be too certain or dogmatic about 
their applications, no harm 
done. 


will be 


Parents today are eager for knowl- 
edge about child growth, development, 
and care. I believe that this has always 
been true. Now they and we are com- 
ing to grips with the fact that this 
child development, the 
growth of the human personality, has 
something to do with what is wrong 
with the world, and why nations re- 
sort to war to settle their differences. 


business of 


Knowledge about the social and emo- 
tional development of the child has ac- 
cumulated more slowly than knowl- 
edge about the child’s physical and 
physiological development. Research in 
as well 
organized as in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. 


the social sciences has not been 


Sut a body of knowl- 
child development has 
gradually been accumulated. We be- 
lieve it is sufficiently advanced now to 
be given to students, to be interpreted 
to the rank and file of parents, and to 
be translated into action in family life, 
in community activities, and in the 
world at large. 


edge about 


This body of knowledge is a grow 
ing body—and will not be complete for 
a very long time, if ever. New ideas 
may replace current ones. Extensive 
to establish 
facts and to prove hypotheses. But, in 


research may be needed 
just the same way, knowledge about 
the new antibiotics is incomplete—and 
vet its incompleteness does not keep us 
from using the knowledge we have and 
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from being willing to change when new 
discoveries are made. Just as the prac- 
tice of medicine changes when a new 
remedy is found, so must we modify 
our community social practice and even 
our family life and child-rearing prac- 
tices as knowledge of the growth of 
the human personality becomes avail- 
able. 

Here is where parents are involved 
in building a “brave new world” ; here 
is where workers in the social fields 
come into the picture. The job of help- 
ing children who are growing up in 
the worid today to meet the problems 
of living rests to the greatest degree on 
the parents. They are the most impor- 
tant people in their children’s lives. 
The people who come in direct contact 
with children carry great responsibility, 
too—the teachers, 
social workers, and an infinite variety 
of other workers in the health, edu- 
cation, and welfare fields. 


doctors, nurses, 


If the great group of people who 
work with children and their parents 
can acquire a common knowledge and 
understanding of child growth and of 
what is required to further the develop- 
ment of a healthy personality, if they 
can learn how to make this knowledge 
available to parents in ways. that 
parents can understand and use, then 
we can hope for a new generation of 
young people who will have larger re- 
serves of mental and physical health 
than our generation has had. 

Fortunately, we do have some guide 
lines to help us understand what the 
substance of this common knowledge 
about child development, the develop- 
ment of a healthy personality, is. There 
are, of course, many source materials 
that 
most of them were synthesized in Per- 
sonality in the Making, the full report 
of the Fact-Finding Committee of the 


can be studied; the contents of 
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White House Conference.' Since the 
White House Conference, a few ad- 
ditional source materials have been 
published, notably The World Health 
Organization’s monographs on .Va- 
ternal Care and Mental Health’ by 
3owlby, and Psychiatric Aspects of 
Juvenile Delinquency*® by Bovet. 

In order to make some of the in- 
sights gained at the White House Con- 
ference available to parents in terms of 
their day-by-day, year-by-year relations 
with their children, the Children’s 
Bureau has issued a bulletin for parents 
entitled .4 Healthy Personality for 
Your Child.* Written in understand- 
able language, it contains many prac- 
tical ideas that have been culled from 
studies by many types of social scien- 
tists and physicians, ideas about how 
the child’s personality gains in health 
and strength, and what brings good 
results. 


Children Grow through Stages 
Childhood is a time of growing and 
becoming. Growth has a pattern. Each 
age has its particular needs and ac- 
complishments. Yet within the broad 


Helen L. Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky 
(eds.), Personality in the Making: The 
Fact-Finding Report of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Harper, New York, 1952. 

* John Bowlby, M.D., Maternal Care and 
Mental Health; a report prepared on behalf 
of the World Health Organization as a con- 
tribution of the United Nations Programm 
for the welfare of homeless children: World 
Health Organization, Geneva, 1951 

Lucine Bovet, Psychiatric Aspects of 
Juvenile Delinquency, a study prepared on 
behalf of the World Health Organization as 

contribution to the United Nations Pro 
gramme for the prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders: World Health Or- 
ganization, Geneva, 195] 

* UL. S. Children’s Bureau, A Healthy 
Personality for Your Child, Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 337, Washington, 
D. C., 1952 


band of any age level, each growing 
child has his own tempo, his own 
drives, his own capacities. These steps 
or stages in the development of a 
healthy personality are not discrete or 
separate. They cannot be isolated one 
from another as clearly as the literature 
might lead one to think. 


The Children’s Bureau bulletin men- 
tioned above is filled with ideas and 
suggestions for parents about each 
stage of their child’s development. 
These stages are described in terms of 
the dominant feeling in each stage and 
the problems that must be solved- 
temporarily at least—if the child is to 
proceed to the next stage. 

That sure feeling: That compiete 
sense of trust that everything is O K., 
the sense of trust, sureness, and safety, 
that is infancy. 

That strong feeling: The sense ot 
heing a person, of being real, the feel- 
ing of I - I - I, that comes in the second 
vear. 

That more clean-cut feeling: My 
plans and ideas. A sense of initiative 
that develops at 3, 4, or 5 vears, a sense 
of being someone who has an idea and 
who carries it out. 

That feeling of importance: 1 can 
do—that begins about 6. This is the 
sense that I am skilled, that I can pro- 
duce—the fine feeling of accomplish- 
ment. 

That new-old feeling: Who am | 
really ? The sense of identity that comes 
at the beginning of adolescence. A re- 
birth of the old longing for a sense of 
trust and a sense of being an indepen- 
cent person. What will I become? 
What do people expect of me? What 
are they going to do to me? How much 
must I fight, or can I trust them ? 

Those later feelings: | am one with 
others and I care for others. A con- 
cern for the well-being of something 
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that is of ourselves but not ourselves, 
that comes with later adolescence; the 
parental sense, the ability to create 
and to nourish and cherish 
created. 


what is 


Finally: The sense of joining with 
others and caring for others; the sense 
of belonging to a community, a state, 
a nation, the world. 

What I want to emphasize particu- 
larly here is the absolute necessity for 
each individual child to have the chance 
to develop this primary sense of trust 
and security that comes with the pres- 
ence of a warm, close, mother-baby re- 
lationship, a relationship that must 
start with the birth of the baby, and 
continue uninterruptedly throughout 
the first few years of life. 

This concept has great meaning for 
all of us who are concerned with the 
care and rearing of children, be we 
parents, doctors, nurses, hospital ad- 
ministrators, social workers, teachers, 
preachers, or just the man or woman 
in the street who about what 
happens to children and wants to know 
why we have to spend our time and 
money as a nation to defend ourselves 
against real or unreal enemies to the 
neglect of our children. It has partic- 
ular meaning for child health, family 
welfare, and child welfare workers who 
come in with parents before 
babies are born, at or immediately after 
their birth; or who must help parents 
decide on various courses of action for 
the care of their children away from 
home, in hospitals, in foster family 
homes, in 


cares 


contact 


institutions: or who must 
help unmarried mothers decide what is 
the best course to take for their own 
welfare and the welfare of their babies : 
or who must consider and attempt to 
do something about the underh Ine 
causes of juvenile delinquency. 


Role of Parents 
lhe major question that grows out 
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of all of this brings us back to the 
main theme of this address: the task 
that confronts families today—the job 
that parents have in helping their 
children develop a healthy personality 
in this world of ours. Can we arrive at 
some suggestions that may be of help 
to us who work with parents and chil- 
dren and possibly of help also to par- 
ents themselves ? 

Basic to any ability parents have to 
help their children face with assurance 
the world in which they are growing up 
are their own integrity and the con- 
fidence with which they meet their own 
problems. Self-confidence has always 
been hard to find—and even harder to 
keep. Many parents have been shaken 
by the dictum that what chiefly ails 
children is what ails parents. But I am 
convinced—and we should convince the 
parents we work with—that although 
they are the unconscious conveyors of 
their own feelings of insecurity, a lot 
of children’s difficulties come to chil- 
dren not because of parents but in spite 
of parents. Parents are the most im- 
portant influence in their children’s 
lives but they are not to blame for 
everything that goes wrong. Everybody 
has a part to play in creating healthy 
personality in children and youth—in- 
cluding children and youth themselves. 

Obviously, the enjoyment and ac- 
ceptance of children are invaluable in- 
eredients in the make-up of parents. 
But sometimes parents’ awareness of 
their own shortcomings stands in the 
wav of spontaneous pleasure in their 
children. Our job, quite as much as to 
teach, is to bolster up parents’ confi- 
dence in their own ability to do their 
job. We must help parents achieve that 
sureness of touch which children ex- 
pect and need, vet at the same time 
hold fast to and use creatively what is 
tested and solid in our knowledge of 
today. 
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The majority of parents are more or 
less aware of their obligation to do 
their part toward turning out children 
who are acceptable members of society. 
What “society” or adaptation to the 
demands of the social group may mean 
to them depends, of course, upon the 
particular pattern of family and group 
living in which they themselves were 
reared. In this process of adaptation of 
the child to society, the dream each 
parent has in mind for his child plays 
a part. This dream, although it may 
not be very clearly formulated, in gen- 
eral involves success, happiness, a good 
life. The form this dream takes varies 
with each individual parent, according 
to such things as his background and 
the degree to which his own individual 
needs were met in his own childhood 
and youth. But the dream that 
parents could help to make come true 
is all too often lost sight of because 
eyes are fixed on a goal other than on 
the one fundamental to all other hopes 
and ambitions—a healthy personality. 

Indeed, this goal of a healthy per- 
sonality with which we are confronted 
is the central problem of all the peoples 
of the world. We work with 
parents children must see that 
there is no shelter to be found in out- 
worn concepts and that the best prepa- 
ration for tomorrow is to live fuily and 
adequately today. We must know—and 
we must help parents feel—that help- 
ing the infant live as an infant is the 
best preparation for becoming a tod- 
dler—and so on through each succes- 
sive stage of life. Only in this way can 
children grow up without the burden 
of unfinished business from childhood 
and adolescence which so frequently 
prevents from 


one 


who 
and 


grown-ups living as 
adults and from becoming good parents 
and good workers with parents and 


with children. 


It takes great courage, patience, and 





moral fiber to tackle the thorny social 
problems that the present generation 
of young people must force its way 
through. Consider for a moment the 
stress and strain on our youth of the 
national defense activities, the draft oi 
young men into the armed forces, the 
breaking up of families, the movement 
of families to the areas where work in 
defense plants brings high wages but 
had housing, and the increase in the 
employment of mothers of young chil- 
dren. Small wonder that young people 
are uneasy and restless, that emotional 
instability and disturbance become ap- 
parent, that juvenile delinquency rates 
are rising. 


The Child Who Is Delinquent 

In the Children’s Bureau we are 
deeply concerned about what is hap- 
pening to America’s children. In 1951 
an estimated 350,000 children 
brought to the attention of the juvenile 
courts in this country. A much greater 
number, about a million children or so, 
come in contact with the police each 
year on account of misbehavior. 


were 


Unless we do something now to pre- 
vent it, there may be further increases 
in the number of delinquent children. 
The born during and after 
World War IT are growing up. Census 
figures make it clear that by 1960 there 
will be 45 per cent more children be- 
tween 10 and 17 than there were in 
1950. This is the age group in which 
most juvenile delinquency cases fall. 
IXven if the proportion of juvenile of- 
fenses does not increase, by 1960 law 
enforcement agencies will be 


babies 


dealing 
with roughly a million and a half chil- 
dren. 

Juvenile delinquency in the nation 
may be on the way toward World War 
Il peaks. Reports received by the 
1951 from 179 juvenile 
courts, located largely in cities in 13 


Bureau in 





















.. but how 
can you 
measure 
their 


character 





growth? 





A few marks on the wall record a child’s physical development. But what 
goes on inside is even more important. Childcraft offers a formula to help 
develop a child’s character growth. A Childcraft child grows up in a world 
of love and beauty and understanding. A rich treasury of stories forms his 
opinions of right and wrong, shapes proper ideals. During his most 
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states in various sections of the 
country, showed that these courts 
handled 19 per cent more juvenile de- 
linquency cases than in 1948. The 
downward trend that began at the end 
of the war continued through 1948, 
but in 1949 it reversed and moved up- 
ward through 1951. 

We do not have data on the changes 
in child population between 1948 and 
1951 for individual areas, so the effect 
of this factor on the volume of de- 
linquency cases cannot be determined. 
But, for the country as a whole, the 
number of children between the ages 
of 10 and 17 increased by only 5 per 
cent during this period—and the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency is con- 
siderably in excess of the increase in 
this population group. 

Between 50,000 and 100,000 chil- 
dren are being held in jail this year. 
These jails are designed and main- 
tained for adult criminals. In some of 
them, juvenile offenders are mixed in 
with adult criminals and it is quite 
likely that the youngster who is de- 
tained for stealing candy bars may 
leave the jail where he has been de- 
tained full of ideas and knowledge 
about housebreaking. 

We know that, with understanding 
help, a great majority of these children 
can be rehabilitated and aided to be- 
come decent, contributing citizens of 
our society. But the help must come 
promptly. All these children and their 
parents and the communities in which 
they live need help if the youngsters 
are to fit successfully into community 
life. 

To help meet these pressing prob- 
lems, the Children’s Bureau, with the 
assistance of co-operating national pro- 
fessional and citizen organizations and 
state committees, has undertaken a 
special campaign designed to help 
states and communities improve serv- 





May 


ices to juvenile delinquents. We are, of 
course, very much aware of the need to 
stress the programs for children and 
youth which provide help to parents 
and community workers of all sorts to 
prevent delinquency as far as it is pos- 
sible. This is basic and is a major ele- 
ment in all the Children’s Bureau pro- 
grams for the well-being of children. 


UT we know, too, that a program 

for prevention will not be sufficient 
by itself. We must also act in behalf of 
the child who has already become 
caught in the meshes of social malad- 
justment and is in conflict with the law. 
This campaign aims to bring the facts 
about these children before the public, 
and to tell them what can be done to 
give more adequate care to the child 
who has been adjudicated delinquent 
and to the child known to be acting in 
a way that could reasonably be con- 
strued to be delinquent under the laws 
of the state in which he lives. 

This campaign aims to achieve five 
goals: 

1. Aid the police in developing 
special services for these children. 

2. Get juveniles out of jail and pro- 
vide suitable detention quarters and 
care for every child who must be de- 
tained while awaiting disposition by the 
juvenile court. 

3. Provide the courts with adequate- 
ly trained probation officers. 

4. Help training schools for children 
to get qualified personnel and the ad- 
ditional facilities they need. 

5. Secure services for delinquent 
children which are administered and 
co-ordinated at state and local levels in 
such a manner as to insure teamwork 
among the various services for de- 
linquent children and sound relation- 
ships between these services and child 
welfare services for all children. 
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The basic approach of this campaign 
derives, at least in part, from our be- 
lief that while there are still many un- 
known factors, substantial progress 
can be made in reducing juvenile de- 
linquency through putting to work 
knowledge that has been tested. 

We have digressed from the prin- 
ciples underlying personality develop- 
ment to consider delinquency among 
children. Certain other casualties 
should also be noted. 

In families where the home is broken 
by divorce, separation, illness, or a 
variety of other causes, where children 
are neglected or delinquent, where for 
social or economic reasons or because 
of mental disease or deficiency the tra- 
ditional pattern breaks down, the 
chance to build the basic sense of trust 
may be slight or may no longer exist. 
At any stage of growth the opportunity 
for normal development may be lost or 
seriously warped. At the stage where 
the child should be able to find himselt 
and know that he is a real person, he 
may not have built the foundation for 
it which comes with “that sure feeling” 
that people are friendly and everything 
can be trusted. He may have to pest- 
pone some of the urge to “throw his 
weight around,” to test his power, to 
say “No” when he wants to, until a 
later period when he should have 
moved ahead to new adventures in his 
development. 


Under reasonably favorable circum- 
stances this phase is followed by a 
period of calm, steady growth. It is 
during this period that children require 
not only knowledge and skills that 
make for good workmanship but also 
the ability to cooperate, to play fair, to 
follow the rules of the game. These 
years from six to twelve are a time 
when the child is moving out from the 
family, yet they are also a time of deep 
dependence on home support both in 


personality development and in build- 
ing goals and values. 

If by the time the child goes to 
school he has not yet “found himself,” 
has not worked through the need to 
exercise his initiative, he may be de- 
layed in acquiring this sense of accom- 
plishment. He may stop trying to work 
at his school activities. If he is nagged 
or worried, he may be forced into ag- 
gressive behavior or into retreat within 
himself. He may turn his back on work 
and on standards and on what people 
expect. He may believe he is no good, 
and try to live up to the idea. He may 
get “stuck” in his development. He 
may be unhappy and hard to live with. 
He may become known to the truant 
officer in the school and later turn up 
in the juvenile court. Society has a 
great stake in situations like this. 
Family welfare and child welfare work- 
ers and workers in child guidance 


clinics and in juvenile courts know this 
well. 


Practical Measures 


What then are some of the practical 
measures both workers and parents 
can take, that will help prepare chil- 
dren, day by day, to be ready to ap- 
proach whatever kind of world faces 
them as they reach maturity? 

People are an inescapable part of the 
child’s life. People will have meaning 
to a child in relation to the way early 
contacts support or endanger his feel- 
ings of trust, his sense of being a real 
person, his initiative, his feeling of ac- 
complishment. Experience with people 
of all groups and kinds—relatives, 
teachers, neighbors, doctors, playmates, 
and all the rest—is necessary to his 
education as a citizen, in the broad 
sense of that word. Suspicion, bias, 
and resentment all flourish when walls 
separate creeds, colors, and classes. 

But there are other walls we need 
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to build. These are the walls, not too 
high for a child to see over, which 
make children feel safe and free from 
anxiety—the limits parents set for 
children’s protection, while they still 
depend upon them for guidance. 
Parents are often astonished to find 
that their children enjoy knowing what 
they can and cannot be allowed to do. 
But along with limitation must go the 
insight that allows children, at each 
stage of their development, whatever 
degree of freedom of choice and judg- 
ment they are capable of handling. 

Since separation from the mother or 
mother figure has been shown to be one 
of the main sources of damage to a 
child’s sense of trust in people, we 
could find more ways than we have up 
to now of building up this essential 
trust. The hospital rules that allow 
parents to visit their children only an 
hour a week should disappear in favor 
of arrangements where mothers stay 
with their hospitalized children and 
share their care. We could make it pos- 
sible for adoption to take place earlier 
in many cases, so that the bond between 
adoptive parents and child could be 
forged before the child has had a 
chance to suffer the doubt and fear that 
go with life in an institution or with 
being moved through a succession of 
temporary foster homes. We could, 
with a more nearly adequate number 
of social workers possessing deep un- 
derstanding of both mothers’ and chil- 
dren’s needs, make certain, in a greatly 
increased number of that 
mothers are helped to explore the pros 
and cons of working outside 
homes. 


cases, 
their 


We could, and should, be studying 


the background reasons why 
young women are dissatisfied with the 
role of homemaker, and find the task 
of child rearing burdensome instead of 


rewarding. How much of this dissatis- 


some 


faction is due to their own childhood 
experiences, or to their unprepared- 
ness to deal with the problems of 
human relations stemming from igno- 
rance of what children are like? To 
what extent is the nursery school used 
as an experience center for potential 
mothers and fathers in connection with 
education in family life; to what extent 
is it used to give the 3-, 4-, and 5-year- 
olds an opportunity to use their newly 
developing initiative, at the same time 
giving their mothers a daily breathing 
spell? What part of the young mother’s 
unrest is related to her need for the 
social contacts she enjoyed in the job 
or life she had before she was married ? 
How often are her disturbed feelings 
an admission of unhappy marital re- 
lations? If even partial solutions could 
be found to some of these questions, we 
might find we had taken a measurable 
step in the direction of more wide- 
spread mental health. 


Many aspects of our present-day 
living may easily make us pessimistic 
as to what we can do to help families 
in these troubled, uncertain times. But 
is our pessimism justified? I believe 
our best and most compelling contribu- 
tion toward peace in a world torn with 
turmoil is to help parents—and our- 
selves—see that we can give children 
something they can live by and for— 
something that they, in turn, can con- 
tribute to the development of a world 
community. We can help to give 
parents the courage, the hopefulness, 
and the faith they need to undertake 
the great task of child rearing con- 
structively and humanly. 





These are dangerous times, with per- 
haps a civilization at stake, but we can 
help to make the destination of our 
children—and the world’s children— 
clearer and more certain. This is the 


great opportunity of the family today. 


Without becoming a specialist every minister can 
play a part in bringing together again the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the healing of the sick. 


The New Testament and Healing 


O AMOUNT of exegetical casu- 
istry can remove the vital heal- 
ing message from the mission and mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ, or from his com- 
missions to his disciples. Wherever 
Christian truth has been derived from 
the record of the revelation which is 
the Bible, the vitality of the healing 
ministry of the Christian fellowship 
has not only been apparent in but also 
inseparable from the intrinsic charac- 
ter of the gospel. ... 

We cannot read the New Testament 
without realizing that healing was in- 
separable from the life of Jesus. It 
must therefore be the concern of those 
who follow him. 

Throughout the New Testament 
record we find compassion stirring 
Christ to action to alleviate human dis- 
tress. His power to alleviate it when, 
as recorded in one instance, the phvsi- 
cians of that day had done their best 
for a dozen years without avail (Luke 
8 :43-50), seems to spring from his 
faith in the willingness of the Cosmic 


This article consists of excerpts from the 
first chapter of New Concepts of Healing, 
the current Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection. Copyright 1956 by A. Graham 
Ikin, published by Association Press, and 
reprinted by permission. 
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Power he called “Father” to heal dis- 
ease as well as to forgive sins. 

Sin and disease for Christ were both 
alien to the kingdom of God, and his 
ministry was one of redemption, to 
bring humanity into the sphere within 
which God's will was fulfilled. He said, 
“If I cast out devils by the spirit ot 
God, then the kingdom of God is come 
upon you” (Matt. 12:28). 

But he also said, “The kingdom of 
God is within you” (Luke 17:21). 
The ground of the possibility of heal- 
ing disease lay in our kinship with 
God our Father. This implies a God 
who wills our good and who seeks to 
evoke fellowship, without which kin- 
ship is a tragedy that causes suffering 
on both sides because it is an inescana- 
ble fact, and relationship without 
harmony is an agony. Disease-wracked 
bodies and sin-distorted minds, both 
alike parody the nature of, and ever 
throw doubt upon the existence oi, a 
(god who cares for his creatures. 

Hence his commission was to preach 
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A CLUB FOR YOU! Pasrorat Psy- 
cHoLocy Book Cus was formed to 
acquaint today’s minister with the great 
strides which have taken place in the 
new sciences of human behavior which 
will help him to give his people the 
help they need. That is why the mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board, distin- 
guished authorities on pastoral work, 
psychology, and psychiatry have agreed 
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the Club’s books and overseeing its oper- 
ation. They are your guarantee that the 
Club will meet your needs. 
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in bookstores, and in no case will you 
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chased three Club Selections, you will 
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Special Dividends, in addition to the 
regular ones. The net cost of books you 
acquire through the Club may well be 
less than 50% of the regular prices! 
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the gospel and heal the sick. “And as 
ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast 
out devils; 
freely give” 


freely ve have received, 
(Matt. 10:7-8). As the 
two aspects of his ministry could not 
be separated in his own life, so they 
were not to be separated in the Chris- 
tian Church. You will remember that 
Christ pointed to the blind who re- 
gained their sight, the lame who 
walked, the lepers who were cleansed, 
the deaf who heard, the dead who were 
raised, and the fact that the gospel was 
preached to the poor, to substantiate 
his authority to preach and forgive sins 
(Luke 7 :22) 


HE TEST of Christ’s authority to 

preach and forgive was the quality 
of the life he transmitted to others. 
The test of the authority of the Church 
is the Much of her 
springs from the divorce between spir- 
it and mind, practically expressed in 
the gradual elimination of the healing 
ministry. When ministers became re- 
sponsible for the souls of men and doc- 
tors for their bodies, the unity of per- 


same. weakness 


sonality, the interaction and integra- 
tion of life physically, mentally, and 
spiritually, was ignored. Christ reached 
out to separate 
souls attached to bodies whose condi- 
tion was irrelevant to the state of the 


men as men, not as 


soul. His parable of new wine in old 
skins could well be applied here. A 
spiritual influx which did not take the 
body into account would wreck the or 
ganism through which it was to be ex 
pressed, would burst the old wineskins 


(Luke 5:37-38 


fallacy and misapprehension in a prey 


There is a terrible 


alent view that the sick and ailing may 


make first-class intercessors. Genuine 


prayer ts the most intense activity of 


which the human being is capable. Vf 
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May 


fective intercession may tax the re- 


sources of a strong man. 

We cannot separate without disaster 
the minds and bodies God has joined 
together. Modern psychotherapy is 
here much closer in accord with the 
teaching and practice of Christ than 
much so-called Christian teaching has 
been. Unfortunately we have frequent- 
ly so preached (or parodied) the gos- 
pel, as to create the sick the doctors 
have then had to try to cure. It is this 
which makes it more difficult to get 
the doctors to appreciate or approve 
of attempts to recombine these ele- 
ments and once again preach a gospel 
that really heals the sick. Doctors are 
suspicious of religion when it comes 
into their sphere of action, since they 
so often find a faulty religious attitude 
is at the root of many of the disorders 
they have to treat. They then tend to 
think all religion must be disastrous. 

However, there is ground for hope, 
since we are beginning to realize that 
the Christian ministry is to the whole 
man, and must include the welfare of 
his body as well as his eternal inter- 
ests. He can no longer be content to 
preach a gospel of hope for the future 
as a substitute for the effort of adjust- 
ing things in the present, or as a com- 
pensation for failure to live rightly m 
this life. \We are at last beginning to 
realize that the faith which Christ in- 
sisted upon as necessary to set free his 
power to heal is a moral quality, and 
its absence, tying the hands of God, 
so to speak, is a moral disorder which 
needs to be tackled. It was not by ac- 
cident that Christ coupled the com 
mand to preach the gospel, the “Good 
News,” 
which expressed its reality. The one 


and the healing of the sick, 


was necessary to make the other pos- 
sible 
Modern 


covered this. Jung points out that out 


psychotherapy has redis- 
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of the many hundreds of patients com- 
ing to him from all parts of the civi- 
lized world, there was not one among 
them over thirty-five years of age 
whose problem was not in the last re- 
sort that of finding a religious out- 
look on life. Still more significantly, 
he adds that none of them has been 
really healed who did not regain his 
religious outlook. Here we have the 
pitiful manifestation of the conse- 
quences of lack of faith in the world 
and a challenge to the Christian 
Church to meet the needs of suffering 
humanity. Jung goes on to say, “Here, 
then, the clergyman stands before a 
vast horizon, but it would seem as it 
no one had noticed it. It also looks as 
though the Protestant clergyman of 
today was insufficiently equipped to 
cope with the urgent psychic needs of 
our age. It is indeed high time ‘or the 
clergyman and the psychotherapist to 
join forces to meet this great spiritual 
task.” 


OME agencies in Britain, such as 
the Guild for Health and the 
Guild of Pastoral Psychology, have 
undertaken to develop a program of 
education of ministers and informed 
lay persons in the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the care of the sick and other- 
wise distressed person. However, such 
education seems to have barely 
touched the structure and function of 
the minister’s basic theological educa- 
tion. 


In America, the penetration of this 
kind of education has been extensive 
and is carefully outlined in the Annual 
of Pastoral Psychology which is pub 
lished each year as the January issue 
of the journal, Pastoral Psychology 
edited in Great Neck, New York, by 
Simon Doniger, Ph.D. Reference to 
this material is available in Appendix 
ae 
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There is no doubt that there is a 
tremendous call to Christian clergy 
here, quite apart from any revival ot a 
special ministry of healing or special 
gifts of healing, which will be referred 
to later. Every minister has some 
measure of responsibility and a great 
range of opportunity. 


Without becoming specialists to deal 
with serious cases, great though the 
need is for these, every minister can 
play a part in bringing together again 
the preaching of the gospel and the 
healing of the sick. Few may have 
Christ’s direct insight into the needs of 
a sufferer’s personality, like that which 
discerned the need for forgiveness in 
the paralytic (Mark 2:5; Luke 5:20). 
Those who have it will probably spe- 
cialize for individual work. But all can 
learn much from modern psychothera- 
py that will enable them to understand 
better how Christ worked and in some 
measure to become able to go and do 
likewise. Christ himself said that what 
he saw the Father do, that too he did. 
So with us, when we can see how 
Christ worked, we find we too can fol- 
low. Every glimpse of understanding 
helps here. 


When we 


and 


dis- 
both 
alike spring from disorders of person- 


realize that “moral 
ease” “nervous symptoms” 
ality, not primarily of nervous struc- 
ture, we can see how inevitably clergy 
and psychotherapists are involved. 
Disordered personalities may at times 
need analysis to bring the warring ele- 
ments into consciousness, but per- 
manent and satisfactory synthesis can- 
not be effected without religion. But 
no exponent of religion can help here if 
attitude is 
mature. He 


his own infantile or im- 
would only increase the 
weakness of the patient, whose last 
state might well be worse than the 
first. 
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HERE the 


knowledge of 


minister has 
the twists and 
turns our minds take to prevent us 
realizing the truth about ourselves, 
however, he can help enormously to 
spread the new understanding. When, 
for example, instead of commiserating 
with a woman with a backache which 


some 


he as a minister may have a hunch is 
a protective device against accepting 
her fair share of her family’s respon- 
sibilities, he may gently suggest that 
she go to her physician for a thorough 
examination and get an accurate diag- 
nosis, which would be more dependa- 
ble than either his or her lay opinion 
in the matter. If he has established a 
secure and mature relationship to the 
doctor (and if he has not, this is his 
chance to begin doing so) then the 
woman may learn through the skilled 
comradeship with her doctor and her 
minister that the endurance needed for 
doing the job she shirks is no greater 
than that required to put up with 
the backache or headache (for the pain 
involved in such hysterical symptoms 
is very real) and also that the effort 
involved in necessary work, however 
distasteful, is more honest and useful, 
fulfilling instead of destroying her per- 
sonality, this may go far to prevent 
serious breakdown when life gets even 
more difficult. In 
backache or headache which 
a way of escape, treatment by Unction, 
or the laying on of hands, could be 
disastrous; though it would probably 
serve to remove the ache for the time 
being. The infantile ego which mala- 


such a case as the 


actS as 


dapts in this way would not be cured, 
but fixated, and though the backache 
may go, the weakness of temperament 
and character from which it sprang 
would remain. It might also be inteasi- 
fied by being apparently sanctified by 
the “holiness” of being specially cured 
by God. Such a woman might tend to 


claim exemption from the common 
duties of life, with having been the re- 
cipient of divine favors of the excuse, 
illustrating another manifestation of 
her desire to escape everyday respon- 
sibilities and duties. I have come across 
this reaction 


examples — of severai 


times. 

If the clergy did no more than real- 
ize first in themselves, and then get it 
across to their parishioners, that our 
mental, moral, and physical symptoms 
are frequently ways of escape from 
reality, that is, from God, the revival 
of faith and the reduction of personal- 
ity-disorders would be astounding. But 
it is actually a slow process. Psycho- 
logical maturity, which implies contact 
with reality and expresses a grown-up 
response to the challenge of life instead 
of an infantile one, is not easily ac- 
quired. Many grown men and women 
are still babies in spirit, behaving in 
childish ways, and blaming either God 
or the devil, or both, for the disasters 
which follow their own inefficiency. 


pte age IGICAL 
not a question of intelligence 


only: though it naturally includes the 
fullest use of the degree of intelligence 
each individual possesses. Psychologi- 
cal maturity is an integration of char- 
acter such that the fullest human re- 
sponse to reality possible to each in- 
dividual, with his own special tempera- 
ment and gifts, is made. In Christ we 
see complete psychological maturity 
and find that through its perfection 
the very Being of God could be ex- 
pressed. The poise and balance of 
Christ’s life, his freedom from jeal- 
ousy, irritability, and self-righteous- 
ness, those telltale marks of an infan- 
tile ego, illustrate his maturity. More- 
over, the range of his interests indi- 
cates a normal human development. 


maturity is 


This is shown in his parables drawn 
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from the common life, as well as in his 
love of children, his capacity for friend- 
ship and his sociability (illustrated by 
his presence at wedding feasts, din- 
ners, and the reference to gluttony and 
winebibbing thrown at him by those 
who could not use the gifts of 
God aright themselves and therefore 
thought no could either). 
This was coupled in his case with a 
love of, and capacity for, solitude, il- 
lustrated by going to the hills to pray, 
and his capacity to teach and lead men, 
as well as to heal them. 

There we have the norm by which 
Christian life is to be measured. More- 
over, it is in this poise and balance 
of qualities which we so often keep 
separate, that we find the secret of 
Christ’s capacity to bring peace and 
sanity to disordered minds, as well as 
bringing health and wholeness to sick 
bodies. His healings seemed to flow 
naturally from his personality. A wom- 
an in a crowd could touch the hem of 
his garment in faith and at once his 
power was drawn upon. 

As we are considering the New 
Testament, reference must be made to 
the frequently quoted text in the epis- 
tle of James. “Is any among you af- 
flicted? Let him pray. Is any merry? 
Let him sing psalms. Is any sick 
among you? Let him call for the elders 
of the Church and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord, and the prayer of 
faith shall save the sick and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he have com- 
mitted sins, they shall be forgiven him” 
(Jas. 5:13-15). 

This brings out several points worth 
considering. First, sadness is not to be 
accepted resignedly. A man must pray, 
and it is inferred his will 
pass. Secondly, if he is sick, other peo- 
ple must pray for him. He is not in a 
condition to pray aright himself. 
Thirdly, it is for the elders of the 


one else 


sadness 
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Church he must send: those who are 
mature Christians, not babes in Christ 
but grown-up Christians. (Actually 
this is not altogether a question of 
age, some “elders” in the chronological 
sense can be fixated at an infantile or 
adolescent level, and such are not 
likely to be effective in heafing the 
sick.) Fourthly, the use of oil, which 
was a common remedy in those days, 
sanctified material aid. Fifthly, it ex- 
pressly states that the prayer of faith 
shall heal the sick, thus making a spir- 
itual attitude primary, and not an en- 
dowing of the oil with magical or semi- 
magical properties. 


T IS perhaps worth noting that 
Christ himself did not make a prac- 
tice of anointing with oil or of the lay- 
ing on of hands. There was a direct 
rapport or interaction between himself 
and the sufferer, as instanced in the 
woman with the issue of blood, whose 
faith “tapped” the dunamis, or vitality, 
of the Christ, who perceived it had 
been so drawn before knowing who 
had drawn it. 

In Religion and Psychotherapy, | 
showed that our bodies are focusing 
points for physical energy and that the 
direction and range of this is decided 
by our minds, our thoughts, desires, 
and intentions; and that in the same 
way by faith we become focusing 
points for spiritual forces, active 
agents through which the purpose of 
God may be fulfilled. If faith opens 
the door into a spiritual realm in which 
we find our true center of gravity, it 
is easy to see why the absence of faith 
issues in the mental and nervous dis- 
orders to which we have referred. The 
ego that has not grown up enough to 
find its dependence upon, and kinship 
with, God, cannot stand up to the chal- 
lenge of life, and under stress breaks 
out or breaks down in antisocial ways. 
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The healing of such by bringing the 
sufferer, whether insane, psychoneurot- 
ic, or criminal, back into fellowship 
with God, is obviously as much the 
concern of the clergyman as the doc- 
tor. The problem is too big for either 
alone. As Jung says, the needs of his 
patients force the psychotherapist into 
the role of minister. Moreover, some 
time ago an English psychiatrist said 
he wished the Church would provide a 
sound consulting service for spiritual 
problems, that he felt the need of it 
every day. 

It was the challenge of this, cou- 
pled with Jung’s appeal to clergy to 
join forces with psychotherapists, 
which led to my work in the “no- 
man’s-land” wherein the work of doc- 
tors and clergy overlap. First it in- 
spired me to write a book on religion 
and psychotherapy. Then it led to the 
formation of a committee of doctors 
and clergy under the aegis of the late 
Dr. William Temple, then Archbishop 
of York, to give me some measure of 
joint authorization to endeavor to in- 
duce mutual understanding and_ to 
promote co-operation. This later be- 
came the National Council for Pastoral 
and Medical Co-operation, which has 
heen followed by the Churches Council 
of Healing. 

There is actually 2 considerable dif- 
ference of method between most of the 
clergy who take up spiritual healing 
and that of the psychotherapist and 
psychiatrist. Each has its successes and 
its failures. The clergyman tends to 
claim that God is working more di- 
rectly through him than in the psycho- 
therapist’s consulting room. The psy- 
chotherapist, on the other hand, thinks 
the clergyman’s ideas of God are so 
often. infantile that he is deceived in 
this, and that the methods of the con- 
sulting room bring the patient into 
closer contact with reality. 
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This brings us to a consideration of 
special gifts of healing, the question of 
exorcism, the laying on of hands and 
Unction, and the relation of all this 
to modern psychotherapy and to the 
ministry of Christ. 


ANY psychiatrists consider that 

the whole religious approach 
just referred to is the expression of 
an infantile attitude to God, one that 
should be outgrown. But though it is 
true that much that goes by the name 
of spiritual healing justifies their in- 
dictment, the religious approach to the 
problem of healing cannot be thus 
summarily dismissed. Spiritual healing 
must, however, be purged of its in- 
fantile and pagan accompaniments if 
it is to bring its contribution to the 
mental, physical, and spiritual heaith 
of mankind. It is necessary to become 
psychologically mature, to extend the 
kingdom of God, however childlike it 
is necessary to be to enter it. 


Christ never suggested that disciple- 
ship was an easy matter, and the psy- 
chiatrist with his insistence on facing 
reality and not trying to evade its 
claims upon us reiterates an element of 
sternness in the gospel which a pleas- 
ure-loving age tries to ignore. 

Let us see then, if we can find in 
a study of Christ's own methods the 
bridge that can bring minister and fsy- 
chiatrist together. 

We find Christ recognizing the 
uniqueness of the individual and meet- 
ing the needs of each appropriately. In 
some cases we see him making use of 
suggestion. Making clay with which 
to anoint the eyes of the blind man and 
telling him to wash in the pool of 
Siloam, is one example of this (John 
11:1-11). So, too, is the healing of the 
deaf man with an impediment in his 
speech. He took him aside from the 
multitude to avoid countersuggestion, 
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put his fingers into his ears, and 
touched his tongue with spittle, before 
saying, “Be opened” (Mark 7 :32-34) 
In the case of the paralytic we see 
Christ first meeting an unspoken need 
for forgiveness, before telling him to 
get up and walk (Luke 5:20). In oth- 
ers some power or virtue went out of 
him; for example, the woman with the 
issue of blood (Luke 8:46). 

Moreover, in some cases of mentzl 
and moral disorder, Christ cast out 
“evil spirits.” For example, the demo- 
niac in the country of the Gadarenes 
(Luke 8 :26-36), and the modification 
of this in the Gergasenes ( Matt. 9 :28- 
34). Other examples are the epileptic 
boy whose father brought him first to 
the disciples and then to Christ, just 
after his Transfiguration (Luke 9 :38- 
42), and the man with an unclean devii 
in the synagogue, who called out, 
“What have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth?” (Luke 4:33-36). 

Whatever may be the ultimate ex- 
planation, there are some disorders 
where more than human evil does seem 
to be involved. Some perversion on a 
spiritual plane with a cosmic repercus- 
sion may require corporate activity to 
break through. The individual alone 
cannot counteract it. 


HEN, TOO, Christ showed that 

spirit could make contact with 
spirit at a distance, for example, the 
centurion’s servant (Matt. 8&:5-13), 
and the nobleman’s son (John 4:47- 
54). 

Three examples of raising the dead 
are also given, Jairus’s daughter 
(Luke 9: 41-42, 49-56), the widow ot 
Nain’s son (Luke 7 :11-15), and Laza- 
rus (John 11 :1-44). Christ also healed 
what we should call organic disease, if 
the records of healing leprosy (Matt. 
8:23; Luke 17:11-19) and drops) 


(Luke 14:2-4) are based on a correct 
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diagnosis. Moreover, the woman who 
could not straighten herself may have 
been suffering from rheumatoid ar 
thritis (Luke 13:11-13). 

With the exception of raising the 
dead, and possibly leprosy and dropsy, 
these can all be paralleled today. I do 
not know of one, dead and buried, be- 
ing brought to life again; though there 
are some instances of contact with God 
by faith marking the turning point be- 
tween life and death after the doctor 
has given up hope and, from the phy- 
sical conditions, death seemed inevi- 
table. Moreover, the line of demarca- 
tion between organic and functional 
disease seems to be breaking down, 
and rendering the cases we cannot yet 
parallel more probable. It must be 
remembered, too, that in considering 
records of healing before the days of 
scientific diagnosis, it is not possible 
to be sure of the nature of the disease 
reported to be cured. This also applies 
to mass healing missions today. We 
have only to realize the misreports of 
the nature of disease by untrained peo- 
ple today, to bring this home. While, 
therefore, not ruling out the possibili- 
tv of such healings as are beyond our 
own competence being genuine, indeed 
considering them to be very probable, 
when we consider the power of Christ 
to do continuously what we only seem 
to be able to do intermittently, we are 
on surer ground when considering 
such healing as can be paralleled today. 
And I think by the understanding and 
extension of these, we are more likely 
to be able to extend the range of our 
own competence, and in the long run 
probably confirm the ones we cannot 
parallel yet. 

The medical 
sider “exorcism” or telepathic healing 


man would not con 
as coming within his scope. But there 
is sufficient evidence to justify un- 


biased examination of the claims of 
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some religious healers to be effective 
on these levels. It is as unscientific to 
rule them out without investigation as 
to accept them uncritically. There is 
a great need for some competent clergy 
and medical psychologists to tackle this 
part of the problem together. As | 
pointed out in Religion and Psycho- 
therapy, some people believe in the 
devil to save themselves from admit- 
ting evil in themselves. They project 
themselves on to a sort of spiritual 
cloud and get it back personified. They 
can then feel comfortably self-right- 
eous in fighting the unrecognized ele- 
ments in themselves which they have 
so projected. On the other hand, many 
disbelieve in the devil or devils because 
they have never gone deep enough into 
experience, their own or that of oth- 
ers, to touch the deep level of under- 
lying antagonism to God in us, which 
neutralizes so much of our striving aft- 
er righteousness. 


SYCHOTHERAPISTS, such as 
Jung, refer to the “devil domi- 
nants,” the collective vice of the race, 
which can be reactivated in us and lead 
to the phenomena of possession. Oth- 
ers, for example, the late Mr. Hickson 
and Father Fitzgerald of Mirfield, 
thought they were dealing with entities 
other than the personality, with evil 
spirits which could be cast out. Some 
of Christ’s language seems to imply 
one view, some the other. 
Whichever explanation is true, the 
problem is a real one. The evil entity, 
whether formed by a regression to, 
and inflammation of, what we might 
call a racial spiritual appendix which 
ousts the normal ego from control, 
or else due to the influence of a dis- 
carnate agent hypnotically or other- 
wise overthrowing the reason cf the 
individual, makes the problem of “ex- 
orcism” a serious one. The majority 
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of ministers and doctors alike are baf- 
fled here. 

Christ's power to deal with such 
cases seemed to spring from his con- 
viction of the sonship of man, _ his 
knowledge that the mind of man could 
respond to the power of God, and that 
in so doing evil would be eliminated. 
In his own assurance of fellowship, of 
oneness with the Father, he could 
reach out to the disorganized center 
of personality and restore it to such 
fellowship with God as we call sanity. 
Sanctity might then become possible 
as fellowship with God increased. 
There is great need for Christians to 
achieve and maintain such fellowship 
with God through prayer and life, that 
they too can reach through the evil of 
disoriented, disintegrated lives, and re- 
store sufferers to communion with 
God. 

The analytical approach of medi- 
cine, tracing out cause and effect, is not 
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-f itself capable of this direct contact 
with the sufferer which can go lower 
than any regressive disturbances and 
stimulate the divine spark within the 
patient to rise once more to the chal- 
lenge of life. In so far as individuai 
psychotherapists can achieve this, they 
are themselves transcending their own 
science and bringing about genuine 
spiritual healing. 


T IS NOT a vocation to be rushed 
into lightly, however. Few of us 
are integrated enough to touch it at all, 
and whether through a sympathetic 
stirring of the depths of our own un- 
conscious, which then entangles us, or 
whether we stir up active opposition, 
there is danger. But to those who are 
stable enough and mature enough 
Christians there is a wonderful field 
of redemptive work in restoring nor- 
mality to those whose spiritual center 
of gravity has been so reversed that 
evil, rather than good, controls their 
lives, disintegrating them in the proc- 
ess. 

True spiritual healing, however, is 
not the monopoly of the minister of 
religion. Both religious and psycho- 
logical healing can work on the men- 
tal or the spiritual level. It is most 
important to recognize this. The laying 
on of hands or Unction through an 
experienced ministrant, acting respon- 
sibly, not magically, may be used to 
evoke a dynamic faith in the patient 
which then actively responds to the 
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Divine: or it may simply work through 
suggestion, curing symptoms without 
reaching the root of the trouble in the 
personality itself. Ministers and “‘heal- 
ers” need to discriminate here, and 
to learn when to reinforce the patient 
through the laying on of hands or 
Unction. But it is important to realize 
that the use of Unction may be disas- 
trous in cases where personality-dis- 
orders have produced physical symp- 
toms of distress to avoid facing agony 
of spirit. There is a tremendous chal- 
lenge and opportunity to clergy and 
to all ministers of religion, to help suf- 
ferers to face the agony of spirit and 
through facing it recover wholenes: 
and harmony of physical function. The 
process of genuine cure here is in- 
credibly painful, and the support of a 
sympathetic and understanding helper, 
clerical or medical, is essential to en- 
able them to see it through and regain 
their own contact with reality and the 
fellowship with God which this im- 
plies. 

Christ illustrated supremely the 
healing influence and power of human 
personality in fellowship with God. He 
did not claim his powers as unique, 
but told his disciples, whose heirs 
we are, that they should do even great- 
er things than he had done. He com- 
manded them to preach the gospel and 
heal the sick, and emphasized the im- 
portance of faith, on the part of the 
sufferer, or his friends or his disciples, 
to enable the power of God to work in 
and through them. 

Today, the revival of the ministry 
of healing within the Church, and the 
development of psychotherapy within 
the medical profession, indicate that 
if we can join forces and work in har- 
mony, it should be possible to tackle 
the problem of disease more effectively 
and so fulfill the gospel command more 
adequately than has yet been feasible. 

















The minister can help a cerebral palsied person 
find a Christian faith for himself which will help 


him see the meaning of his own handicap in the 


light of the Christian gospel. 


The Ministry and the Handicapped 


A STUDY of the gospels reveals 
that Jesus spent much of his time 
healing individuals, and that he con- 
sidered it a very important aspect of 
his ministry. From the time of the 
Master until the end of the ninteenth 
century there was a very close con- 
nection between the Church and the 
healing arts. Yet today the ministry of 
healing is carried on almost exclusively 
by secular society. It is, however, my 
firm that the Christian 
Church has a very definite message for 
the sick and physically handicapped, 
and especially for those afflicted by 
cerebral palsy. 

Every couple who knows that they 
are soon to be parents look forward to 
the day of their child’s birth with joy 
and expectancy. They look forward to 
bringing up a child who will be healthy 
and happy, who will learn to run and 
play with other children, who will 
enter school at the age of six, and from 
then on will share increasingly in the 
little as well as the big joys of life. And 
vet, it has been estimated that there 
550,000 cerebral palsied 
people living in the United States to- 
day, and statistics show that each year 
there are seven cerebral palsied chil- 
dren born for every 100,000 of our 
population. When such a child is born 
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the parents are faced with a problem, 
a great problem which must be met, 
grim as it may be. 

We who stand within the framework 
of the Christian Church have prided 
ourselves on at least trying to minister 
to the needs of people as they face the 
various crises of life. But up until now 
very little, if anything, has been done 
to help cerebral palsied children and 
their parents, partly because few min- 
isters have known what cerebral palsy 
is, and fewer still have had any idea of 
how they might help. 

Cerebral palsy is a condition arising 
from damage or injury to the “motor 
control section” of the brain, resulting 
in lack of muscular control and coordi- 
nation. The lack of control may be in 
the arms, legs, tongue, speech mech- 
anism, eyes, or it may affect the entire 
range of the normal muscular activity. 
This damage to the brain may occur 
before, during, or after birth. The de- 
gree of improvement which can be ex- 
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pected is dependent upon the cause of 
the brain trauma; the degree and areas 
damaged ; whether there are personal- 
ity and intelligence defects and the de- 
gree; the age at which treatment is 
started and its continuity, and the at- 
titude of the child and his family 
toward the handicap. 

There is a very definite correlation 
between the emotional and psycholog- 
ical attitude of the family and the child, 
and the child’s determination to im- 
prove, and the possibilities of his phys- 
ical improvement. It is at this point 
that an intelligent Christian faith offers 
the handicapped person and those who 
are associated with him the best pos- 
sible way of becoming a well-integra- 
ted, happy, and useful individual—an 
individual who can see ultimate mean- 
ing to life in spite of the handicap. 


HEN parents find out for the 

first time that their child will 
never be a normal child, but that they 
will have to live with him and give him 
special attention—not for a week, a 
month, or a year but perhaps always, 
a crisis has occurred—a crisis which it 
is the duty of the Church, and the par- 
ticular duty of the minister, to help 
them face. 





The first thing a minister ought to 
do is to visit in the home when both 
mother and father are present, and 
when other relatives and friends are 
not, with the hope that his visit will 
give them an opportunity to talk 
through their problem and bring to 
light their deepest feelings concerning 
it. If he is a sympathetic pastor and a 
person whom these people regard as a 
true friend, he will have little, if any, 
difficulty in encouraging these people 
to do just this. It is highly probable 
that the parents may question why this 
happened to them. Why did God allow 
it to happen? They even may denounce 
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God altogether. The minister must 
allow these feelings to be verbalized 
fully, being a good listener. When this 
is done, the minister can try to gather 
up the pieces and begin to build a beau- 
tiful temple wherein God himself may 
dwell. Probably he will have to ex- 
plain to the parents that God has or- 
dained certain natural laws, which 
work for the good of all. Cerebral! 
palsy is caused by various things, none 
of which in reality defies God’s law of 
love. 

Another question which the parents 
may raise is whether this was brought 
upon them as a result of some sin 
which they committed. At this point, 
the minister should remind them that 
the God whom Jesus revealed was a 
loving heavenly Father who forgives 
those who repent and is not a God who 
makes others suffer when they sin. To 
illustrate this, the minister might cite 
the incident of the healing of the biind 
man as found in the ninth chapter of 
the gospel of John, pointing out that 
the disciples of Jesus asked the same 
question. The minister will then want 
to point out that Jesus answered: 
“Neither hast this man sinned nor his 
parents.”” There may of course be other 
questions which the minister may have 
to help these parents face, questions 
which have not occurred to me. 

As soon as the parents have re- 
covered from the initial shock of the 
seeming tragedy which has _ befallen 
them, the minister ought to urge the 
parents to learn all the facts about 
cerebral palsy in general, and _ their 
child's case in particular, in order that 
they may have an intelligent under- 
standing of the problem which con- 
fronts them and how it can be treat- 
ed. They also should be urged to carry 
out in detail the doctor’s advice on how 
hest to treat their child, that the child 
may improve as much as can reason- 
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ably be expected. The parents may be 
getting the best medical and therapeutic 
help available ; however, if the minister 
feels that perhaps more could be done, 
he should find out through competent 
sources where the best aid can be se- 
cured, keeping in mind the financial 
status of these people. 


HEN ALL the facts of the case 

are before the parents and minis- 
ter, and the initial crisis has been work- 
ed through, the minister will want to 
talk with both parents about the neces- 
sity of building a rich and satisfying 
Christian faith. There are two very 
special reasons why Christian faith is 
so important for such people. First, 
parents of handicapped children, and 
particularly parents of cerebral palsied 
children, are going to be forced to face 
a complex problem for many years and 
perhaps always. Therefore, they need 
and will continue to need the help and 
support of One beyond themselves who 
can make their way far easier and far 
happier than it otherwise would be, if 
they can learn to. trust Him. 

And second, parents of cerebral 
palsied children need to develop a deep 
Christian faith of their own that they 
may impart it to their child, so that 
when the child comes to the age of 
understanding and begins to bear his 
own burdens, he may be sustained and 
helped by a Power beyond himself. 
Christian hope and faith and Christian 
fellowship have been the means, and at 
times the only means, 
person has been able to 
triumph over some 
handicap or problem. 


whereby a 
bear and 


insurmounteble 


For these reasons, then, the minister 
needs to help parents of cerebrai 
palsied children come to the place 
where they feel the need of committing 
their lives fully and unreservedly to the 
lordship of Christ, letting His power, 
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love and strength flow through their 
lives. But you ask, “How can we help 
such parents feel the need and value of 
making such a commitment?” Perhaps 
the most effective way is to point out 
that some of the people who have made 
some of the finest contributions to 
society are not those for whom life has 
been easy, without problems, but those 
who have had tremendous problems 
and burdens and who have learned to 
draw upon Divine strength. 

A good library composed of books 
which deal with the problem of cere- 
bral palsy, as well as books dealing 
with psychology, philosophy, and above 
all the Christian faith, would be most 
helpful to the counselor dealing with 
parents of a cerebral palsied child and 
later with the person himself. The 
minister would be rendering an in- 
dispensable service if he would place 
these various books in the hands of 
these people as they are ready for 
them. 

But besides the personal ministry 
which the pastor can render, he will 
want to urge that they join in the cor- 
porate worship of the church. But more 
than this, these parents, perhaps above 
all others, should be drawn into the 
social and 
church. 


service activities of the 

The pastor in the counseling process 
will want to explain exactly why these 
people need the Church, pointing out 
that it can be a healing force in their 
lives and in the life of their child. It 
has been said that in counseling situ- 
ations the Christian counselor often 
states that all people, and especially 
those with problems, need to link 
themselves with the Church of Jesus 
Christ, but too often little is done to 
help them find their places in small 
groups within the Church where they 
can learn to relate to others on the 
deepest level. There is a special need 


for these parents of cerebral palsied 
victims to find real places for them- 
selves in our churches for they, perhaps 
above all others, need to feel that there 
are people who love them and their 
child and are remembering them before 
God in prayer. 


NTIL now this article has dis- 

cussed how the Christian minister 
can assist parents of cerebral palsied 
victims. In the final analysis, however, 
it is not the parents who determine the 
tvpe of life which the handicapped 
person shall lead; it is the basic phi- 
losophy which the handicapped person 
develops which is the determining 
factor. It is here, then, that the most 
important work of the minister can be 
done. 

The essential attitude which the 
cerebral palsied person must adopt, if 
he is to succeed at all, is an acceptance 
of all that he is and is not. Even 
though a cerebral palsied individual 
may have been helped by parents and 
others in childhood to accept his limi- 
tations, when he reaches adolescence 
and adulthood, feelings of resentment 
toward his condition and the question, 
“Why am I handicapped?” is often 
reopened. Of course, no one would 
deny that a person who has_ been 
taught to accept his limitations in child- 
hood will have less difficulty working 
through this problem than will a person 
who has never been helped to accept 
himself. But in either case, the sym- 
pathetic minister can render invaluable 
assistance. 

It has been observed down through 
the centuries that those who have ac- 
cepted their handicaps and triumphed 
over them are those who have learned 
to look beyond themselves for help. It 
has also been observed that when an 
individual does this he not only comes 
to accept his own suffering or handi- 
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cap, but learns some of the ways of the 
spiritual world, and thus comes to see 
real meaning in his own suffering. 
Nels F. S. Ferré who has gone 
through much pain and suffering him- 
self says in his book, Evil and_ the 
Christian Faith: 


What matters most in life is not how 
we explain but how we accept suffering. 
Having accepted it, we find a new light 
breaking through. The God seen through 
eyes that have long been washed by tears 
is far fairer than the one seen through 
the bed of ease. To accept suffering as a 


gift from God to be used for others is 
hard, but suffering so accepted opens the 


doors to a new world and a real God. 


3ut there must be an intelligent ac- 
ceptance of one’s handicap, not just an 
acceptance, if the acceptance of all one 
is and is not is to be built on a firm 
foundation. As far as is known there 
is no theological explanation for suf- 
fering, and yet one must hasten to add 
that the Christian Gospel does shed 
light upon it. Jesus was dealing with 
the same problem, the problem of 
giving spiritual meaning to such ques- 
tions as: Why did this happen to me? 
Has this been caused by my sin or my 
parents’? Why did God allow this to 
happen’ —when He healed the man 
born blind. His answer was: “Neither 
has this man sinned, nor his parents, 
but that the works of God should be 
manifest in him.” (John 9:2-4) Was 
not Jesus saying in reality that instead 
of a person who has a handicap be- 
own fate and asking, 
“Why did this happen to me?” he 
should feel rather that God can 
him, a handicapped person, as an in- 
strument to accomplish His holy and 
loving will on earth 
He cannot 


moaning his 


use 


in a way in which 
person without a 
physical handicap. Or again, we are 
reminded of parable of the 
talents recorded in the twenty-fifth 


use a 


Jesus’ 


May 


chapter of Matthew. This parable is 
used as a means of illustrating that we 
are not judged by what we have, but 
by what we do with what we have. 


F a minister can help a handicapped 

person, and particularly a cerebral 
palsied person, find a Christian faith 
for himself and one which helps him 
see the meaning of his own handicap 
in the light of the Christian gospel, it 
is at this point that a rich and joyous 
pilgrimage begins; for at this moment 
the handicapped person is led to see the 
meaning of life in relationship to God, 
the Creator and Sustainer of life. 
When this occurs one is able to see that 
there is ultimate meaning in his handi- 
cap. That is to say, he has come to the 
place where he realizes that willing- 
ness to commit his life fully to God 
can become the means of God’s using 
him in a very special way. When this 
happens one is able not only to accept 
oneself fully, but often there comes a 
strong desire—perhaps for the first 
time—to work to overcome one’s dis- 
ability as much as possible, in order 
that we may be a more effective instru- 
ment in the hands of God. 

Sut how, you ask, can we as minis- 
ters help a handicapped person find 
such a faith? A handicapped person is 
no different than anyone else in that 
he, and he alone, must decide whether 
he is to accept or reject the Christian 
faith and just how seriously he is going 
to take his relationship to God. Very 
little has been said so far as to the role 
of the minister in this aspect of the 
problem, but the sympathetic minister, 
upon whom the handicapped person 
looks with respect and affection, will 
find ample ways of helping him or her 
develop a deep and abiding Christian 
faith. 

As ministers we must explain to all 
who accept Christ as Saviour, and es- 
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pecially to the handicapped, that the 
journey toward spiritual maturity does 
not end when one accepts Christ—it 
begins. This is a particularly important 
point to stress especially for the severe- 
ly handicapped, as he sometimes feels 
that if he believes in God, attends 
church and prays, that this will guar- 
antee a solution to ail his problems. It 
will not, but it will give him the cour- 
age and strength to face them. 

A cerebral palsied person must be 
encouraged to share as fully as he can 
in the life of the church, for only as he 
does so will he feel part of the world- 
wide transcendent fellowship. Even the 
most severely handicapped person will 
be able to attend the worship services 
and some of the other functions of the 
church, and he should be given every 
encouragement to do so. The church 
can assist him to grow spirituaily ; and 
the church can provide him with friend- 
ship and love, thus giving him a feel- 


ing of worth. Many cerebral palsied 
victims have mentioned that the 
Church is the one place, and sometimes 
the only place, where they are treated 
like fairly normal human beings and 
where they are able to make friends. 
Truly, this is a tribute to the Church 
and her membership. It also behooves 
the Church to continue to make these 
people a part of its fellowship and par- 
ticipants in its activities, as far as they 
are able. 


LL handicapped persons welcome 

the opportunity to be an integral 
part of the life of the Church, and 
usually they need only the encourage- 
ment to do so, and to be given the feel- 
ing that they are wanted, not only by 
the minister but by their fellow mem- 
bers. This may mean that the minister 
will have to bring his people to the 
place where they can accept the handi- 
capped person as he is into their fellow- 
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ship, realizing that as they do so they 
not only can help the handicapped 
person, but themselves as well, for the 
handicapped person can, if he is well 
adjusted, make a real contribution to 
the Church. It will not be difficult to 
bring one’s people to such an accept- 
ance, if the minister himself can fully 
accept such a person, truly believing 
that the Church has a vital message for 
such a person and that he belongs in 
the Church of Jesus Christ. 

If a person truly desires to enter into 
the joys of the Christian faith, he must 
not only participate in the corporate 
life of the Church, but he must seek 
continuously to develop his private de- 
votional life. It seems necessary to 
stress the importance of this, for only 
as one learns to know God by first- 
hand experience can he really begin to 
understand the mystery and miracle of 
life. Only as he learns to know God 
can he begin to look at the world 


through God’s eyes and begin to under- 
stand that he is a child of God, to be 
guided and used in His own good way. 
Prayer can mean much to the handi- 
capped person, for in prayer the in- 
dividual can look beyond himself to 
One who truly understands and can 
help when no human person can. The 
handicapped person is often hurt by 
life itself and it is good to kriow that 
one does have a Heavenly Father to 
whom to turn at such times. 

Another area where the sympathetic 
and understanding pastor can give in- 
valuable help and support to the iandi- 
capped person is when it comes time 
for him to choose what he shall do with 
his life. Of course, there are always 
some who are too handicapped io hold 
a job, but here we are thinking of those 
who can hold some type of job. We are 
kind if we save a handicapped person 
from pursuing a course which it is 
realistically certain he’ cannot carry 
through; but it is not kind to try to 
prevent him from pursuing something 
just because we are afraid he might 
fail. No one ever attempts a difficult 
undertaking without facing possible 
failure. It is my conviction, therefore, 
that a handicapped person should be 
allowed to embark on an adventure, if 
he sincerely believes that it is what he 
ought to do after he has faced realistic- 
ally the obstacles which may hinder 
him from reaching his goal. If he has 
done this and still believes that he can 
reach the goal set, he should not be 
hindered. Men have often been con- 
sidered to be fools by their fellow men 
and have been used by God in very 
special ways. 

These, then, are ways in which the 
Christian Church and the Christian 
minister can help the handicapped and, 
in particular, the cerebral palsied 
person and his parents, to face life as 
it is and face it triumphantly. 
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Jung and Symbols 
A MINISTER writes . . . 


With much interest I read every- 
thing that had to do with Jung in the 
recent issue of PastoraL PsycHOLo- 
GY, including your suggestion that 
more could be included in time to come 
about his work. In that connection, I 
think a most profitable area might be 
the need for symbols in religious life 

Jung has determined and defined 
this need in his exploration of the 
mystery of man’s. inner being. Such 
things as the Mandala might be discus- 
sed (brought out in his medieval 
studies) and other symbols which re- 
present what Jung regards as psychic 
facts. The plaster gods and goddesses, 
(that is, the statues before which 
Catholics kneel), even the monstrance 
itself supposedly containing God lifted 
by the priest in the high moment of the 
Senediction of the Blessed Sacrament 

—these grow pale and weak, as they 
truly are, when one considers the 
Living Word wherein Divine Presence 
dwells in our Protestant churches. But 
[ believe the accents of that Living 
Word may grow clearer to our people 
as their religious life is enriched with 
meaningful symbols, mystical symbols, 
universal and authentic. 

An illustration of what I mean is 


the Pocket Companion Cross develop- 
ed by the Congregational Christian 
Churches and available from their 
Pilgrim Press. Here we have the 
monad at the top of the cross, ancient 
sign of the oneness of all creation, the 
unity that underlies all being or, in 
Christian terms, “We love him _be- 
cause he first loved us.” Here on the 
left is the Alpha and on the right the 
Omega, remembrancer of God’s ever- 
lastingness; and at the center is the 
heart, sign of that Heart of All Mercy 
we have glimpsed at Calvary into 
whose embrace we weak and mortal 
ones are gathered with redeeming for- 
giveness. This is something to hold in 
one’s hands, this little cross, for a Pro- 
testant more helpful than a crucifix, 
since it is more indicative of the Resur- 
rection and not only of the Crucifixion. 

How can the values of deep and pvro- 
found and creative contemplation be 
learned within the compass of modern 
Christianity among the laity? The 
Hindu mystic uttering the word of 
faith moves into perfect silence as he 
apprehends Eternal Reality by use of 
a simple circle which becomes the 
point of concentration beyond himself. 
Our Western activism needs the restor- 
ing balance of religious contemplation 
which is not confined to cloisters but 
becomes part of our everyday living in 








wn 


the home related to worship within the 
church. 

I have a feeling that a study of Jung 
in this connection, relating these psy- 
chic facts to Christian symbols and 
symbols of universal importance would 
be most helpful. 

Rev. WaALLAcE WINCHELL 
Forest Street Union Church 
Methuen, Massachusetts 


Jung and Christianity 
A MINISTER writes .. . 


[ am puzzled at your review of 
Jung’s Answer to Job. Granted that we 
need to know something of his work. 
Up to a few years ago I had read most 
of his books available in English. Late- 
ly, no, because they appear too fast, and 
[ felt a diminishing return of value for 
a parish minister, and a feeling that 
claiming him on the side of the angels 
became more dubious. 

This new work confirms my sus- 
picions. Jung may be “religious”; he 
is not close to Christian. If his God is 
not a “psychologism,” 
able” “as a 


but “unknow- 
transcendental 
there is not very much practical dif- 
ference; and it is far from a Christian 
assurance of God. His dismissal of any 
recoverable historical Jesus (p. 72) 
may justify his mythologizing; but it 
cannot be fairly termed Christian. I 
am a liberal, even a liberal liberal. But 
a substantial picture of a real Jesus is 
accepted by too many competent schol- 
ars to be brushed off as Jung does. His 


object,” 


“Christ” is again a solar myth, a psy- 
chological projection of the eternal- 
child archetype, a re-enactment of the 
dying-god myth. As one might expect, 
it is the Johannine Christ that is most 
cited. 
Jung’s incarnation-concept is fat 
from Christian, either conservative or 
liberal. Let the substitutionary atone- 
ment supporters answer him at that 
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May 


point; but he makes too much of the 
propitiation element for even this lib- 
eral. Jung’s God is akin to Brightman’s 
and his advocacy of the “Given,” a re- 
calcitrant and unmanaged part of God. 
Sut I think Brightman would draw 
back from this repeated insistence that 
(sod is evil as well as good, confused 
about His nature, and 
(fictional) encounter with Job, trying 
to reform by getting Himself incar- 
nated. Nor do I think our Roman Cath- 
olic brethren are going to welcome 
Jung’s championship of the Assump- 
tion dogma. He may have them tabbed 
psychologically, but his own assump- 
tions are pagan, not Christian. 


Own since a 


Sure, his erudition is massive, end 
his knowledge of alchemy and_ the 
Cabala would influence him, areas 
where we are pretty ignorant. But | 
feel Jung loses his main usefulness for 
us because he does not adequately un- 
derstand Hebrew thinking. Doubtless 
those folk were subject to the pres- 
sures of their unconscious, and expres- 
sed themselves in symbols that are at 
many points akin to those of other 
cultures. But Jung too easily identifies 
Hebrew stories with standard myths 
and symbols, reads into them his own 
vast background, makes of them more 
than is justified. I think he does not 
know what is distinctive about Hebrew 
apocalyptic, so that he often twists it 
into what it does not fairly represent. 

I've always been a mild heretic, so 
must take it when someone else differs 
from my convictions. But Jung, using 
the same words, hardly touches either 
Hebrew or Christian theology. I feel 
sure you are aware of the main points 
I am making, and am curious as to why 
you did not say more along this line in 
your review. 

Rev. J. MAXwe_LL CHAMBERLIN 
First Methodist Church 
Elmonte, California 
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SEWARD HILTNER replies .. . 


Your letter raising some questions 
about my recent review of Carl G. 
Jung’s Answer to Job is obviously 
hased on acquaintance with Jung’s 
thought and on careful consideration 
of his position on matters of religion. 
In so far as your several comments 
assert that Jung is not explicitly Chris- 
tian in his thought at various points, 
not only would I agree with you but I 
think Dr. Jung himself would also. My 
review stated that Jung manages to be 
a heretic in some respects no matter 
what one’s theology. My presentation 
of Jung was as a provocative thinker, 
by whom we may be profitably stimu- 
lated into reworking our convictions, 
regardless of whether we agree with 
him or not. When you ask why I did 
not say more in criticism of Jung at 
various points in my review, the main 
answer is space limitations. 

The ideas you mention are, in my 
judgment as well as yours, among the 
most vulnerable that Jung has: namely, 
the way of dealing with evil, the repu- 
diation of ontological concern, the 
preference for Greek at the expense oi 
Hebrew understandings of religion, 
and his being impressed with the com- 
mon elements among religions at the 
expense of the distinctive. On all such 
points it seems plain that neither you 
nor I could regard Jung as normative. 

As his own best defender, Jung cer- 
tainly needs no defense from me. In 
any event, my review presentation was 
of Jung as a profound and stimulating 
thinker. In a day when, politically and 
economically and in other areas, we are 
tempted to read only the people who 
agree with us, and avoid the necessary 
rethinking provoked by those who do 
not, it seems to me of special impor- 
tance to retain this brand of non-con- 
formity in the religious realm. And | 
defy any minister to read Jung and not 
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have to think again about evil, about 
God’s nature, about the depths of 
man’s inner life, and about many other 
things basic to our taith. 

Yet I think we may be in danger of 
misunderstanding Jung, especially in 
reading his Answer to Job. Perhaps the 
most competent clergyman who has 
studied Jung, Victor White, the Eng- 
lish Dominican, has been quite critical 
of this particular book. But what Jung 
says about God in this book, Father 
White reminds us, is “about endopsy- 
chic images considered as psychological 
phenomena and not as signs for what 
they merely represent.” When Jung in 
this book writes “God,” he is referring 
to a certain kind of archetypal image, 
not to the God Freud referred to as the 
“mighty personality of religious doc- 
trine.”’ Unless we keep in mind Jung’s 
self-limitations resulting from his con- 
ception of himself as a psychologist, we 
shall read what he says about God 
without understanding that to which 
reference is being made. 

As to Jung’s treatment of evil, and 
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in particular his suggestion that the 
Trinity is incomplete unless it becomes 
a Quaternity by including the dark 
principle, I think we can understand 
his meaning only if we recognize that 
he is here applying his principle and 
method of “opposites.” The inclusion 
of the dark element is not to magnify 
darkness but to bring it into contact 
with light where, to mix the meta- 
phors, its teeth may be drawn but its 
vitality may infuse the whole. Frank- 
ly, I believe it dangerous to put the 
matter as Jung does. But if you will 
think, for example, of the treatment of 
nature in a theologian like Reinhold 
Niebuhr, I think you may be astonish- 
ed at the parallel. Nature can not be 
normative, according to Niebuhr; but 
its vitality is essential. Jung is saying 
something similar. I am sure that Nie- 
buhr, and Brightman also, would have 
repudiated Jung’s way of putting the 
matter. I am only saving that the kind 
of concern these men have is more 
similar than different on this point. 


Space does not permit my comment- 
ing specifically on your other points. 
sut I think we can get Jung’s meaning 
on any of these points only if we keep 
carefully before us his own definition 
of what it means to act as a psycholo- 
gist. The distinction is too categorical 
for me, as it obviously is for you. But 
if we take his points in the coniext in 
which he intends them, they are invar- 
iably provocative in a creative way, 
whether we emerge with Jung or not. 


Specifically in relation to Answer to 
Job, with its passionate mood rather 
different from Jung’s other writings, I 
am inclined to agree with Victor White 
(writing in Blackfriars) that Jung is 
here issuing “a profoundly moving cry 
of anguish, a reproachful signal of dis- 
tress,” that men are not actually re- 
ceiving spiritually what they need and 


must have. In its intense subjective 
prophetism, this book departs from 
Jung’s usual way of presentation. One 
might be repelled by this book and 
still be positively attracted by the large 
sweep of Jung’s thought expressed else- 
where. 

Yet in this as in any others of his 
writings in which religion is discussed 
(this includes most of them), we must 
first grasp his perspective and point of 
view. As a psychologist, he believes it 
not his task to discuss what is real in 
any sense that moves beyond the psy- 
chological. And he regards himself as 
an investigator of the relevancy within 
the seemingly irrelevant, the searcher 
for truth in the unlikely and discarded 
places, the seeker after the precious 
stone that the builders rejected in the 
destroyed edifices like alchemy, other 
religions, mythologies, dreams, astrol- 
ogy, and many other areas. 

So far as I can see, it is Jung’s in- 
tention, even religiously, to call our at- 
tention to what we have overiooked, 
forgotten, or too quickly discarded. No 
doubt he underestimates his own bril- 
liance and power, in that his presenta- 
tions, while intended only to call at- 
tention to the psychological lost sheep, 
are so forceful that they are often re- 
ceived as systematic views of a trans- 
psychological nature. If there is any 
truth in this, then Jung should know as 
well as any man that it may be as mis- 
leading to underestimate as to overes- 
timate one’s powers. In my opinion, 
the interpretation of Jung may suffer 
from his humility in attributing to too 
many others the same degree of non- 
defensiveness that he himself possesses. 
Perhaps he needs to take more care 
lest his virtues betray him wrongly. 

SEWARD HILTNER 

Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 
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annual meeting of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association taking place in 
Chicago from April 30-May 4, 1956. 
Dr. Hiltner is addressing the Associa- 
tion on May 1 on the subject of “The 
Relation of Cultural Ethics to So- 
ciety.” 





THE HANDICAPPED AND THE CHURCH 

The Reverend Harold Wilke, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Commission 
on the Church and Ministry of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
urged the development of programs 
for the physically handicapped. by the 
churches. “Too often,” said Dr. Wilke, 
“does the church create artificial bar- 
riers to exclude handicapped people 
and children.” 


HANDICAPPED NEED PSYCHIATRIC HELP 

A recent study conducted by the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children financed partly by a grant 
from the United Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciation found that early treatment of 
symptomatic behavior in palsied chil- 
dren lessened the likelihood of prob- 
lem behavior in adult life. The report 
particularly stressed the need of work- 
ing with parents because of their atti- 
tude toward the children and their ill- 
ness. “Since parental attitudes,” said 
the report, “play so important a role in 


the child’s total adjustment, it is im- 
portant that case work and/or psy- 
chiatric help be available for families 
of the cerebral palsied patients to help 
them live with their feelings and 
establish healthier mental attitudes.” 
(For further elaboration of this point, 
see the article by the Reverend Vir- 
ginia Kreyer in the current issue.) 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 

The Fall Meeting of the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
at Harvard University, featured ad- 
dresses on religion from the point of 
view of a psychiatrist by H. A. Mur- 
ray; an anthropologist, Clyde Kluck- 
hohn; a sociologist, Talcott Parsons; a 
natural scientist, Philipp Frank. 

Officers elected for a two-year term 
were President, Richard V. McCann, 
Harvard University; Vice President, 


Werner Wolff, Bard; Secretary, 
Walter Houston Clark, Hartford 
Seminary; Jacqueline Y. Sutton, 


Princeton, New Jersey; Members of 
the Council: James Luther Adams, 
University of Chicago; P. A. Sorokin, 
Harvard University; J. Paul William, 
Mt. Holyoke College. 

The Spring Meeting was held in 
New York City on April 21, the chief 
theme being “The Ministry as a Pro- 
fession.” 


THE RELIGIOUS THERAPIST 


The Very Reverend Raimundo de 
Ovies, Dean Emeritus of the Cathedral 
of St. Philip, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
religious therapist of the Georgia Com- 
mission on Alcoholism, was a featured 
speaker at the recent Conference on 
Alcoholism which took place on March 
30, 1956, under the auspices of the 
National Committee on Alcoholism 
We hope to publish in the near future 
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an article by Dean deOvies on the 
significance of the work of the minister 
with the alcoholic. 


CONFERENCE ON RELIGION AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 

For several years a group of inter- 
ested Friends has held an annual con- 
ference on religion and_ psychology. 
This year was held from April 27 to 
29 at the Haverford Meeting, Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania, on the topic “Sex- 
ual Differences in Relation to Whole- 


ness.” Among the conference leaders 
were Irene Pickard and Albert T. Mol- 
legen of Virginia Theological Seminary 


DR. MENNINGER HONORED 

Dr. William C. Menninger received 
the 1955 Honor Award given by the 
Mississippi Valley Medical 
The Honor Award is given from time 
to time to non-members of the Society 
“who have made distinguished contri- 
butions to clinical medicine.” 


Society. 





The past twelve months have seen 
an important breakthrough in the fight 
against mental illness—the successful 
use of drugs in treating some of the 
mentally ill. While medical treatment 
has always been considered an im- 
portant part of the total therapy used 
with the mentally ill, never has the 
introduction of a new medical treat- 
ment brought such a surge of hope as 
has been created by the use of these 
drugs. 

Hospital reports tell of dramatic 
recoveries of patients who had been 
seriously ill and “out of touch with 
reality” for many years. They tell of 
the recovery of patients with whom 
all other treatment methods had 
failed. But almost without exception, 
these reports issue a note of caution. 
They point out that these drugs are 
effective only with some mental ill- 
that they work with 
patients and not with others, that they 
often do only part of the job, the rest 
being accomplished by the treatment 
method known as psychotherapy. 

Thus, while there is every reason 
to be hopeful about the use of these 
new drugs in treating the mentally ill, 
there is also reason to realize that 
these drugs are not a “cure-all” for 
the mentally ill nor an “end-all” to 
mental illness. (We have asked Dr 
John A. P. Millet, an outstanding 
psychiatrist and a member of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, to explore this 


nesses, some 





OUR BREAKTHROUGH IS NOT ENOUGH 


problem thoroughly for our readers in 
an early issue.) 

There is need for a_ tremendous 
amount of additional research to im- 
prove these and other treatment meth- 
ods and to discover new ones. There 
is a need for the use of all appropriate 
treatment methods with all mental 
patients and not just with the few 
who are getting treatment today. 
There is a need for the training of 
thousands of additional psychiatrists 
and other professional personnel to 
treat and carry on research. There is 
need for thousands of additional psy- 
chiatric clinics to treat the people with 
the less severe mental disorders, and 
to keep many of them from having to 
become mental hospital patients. 

This need can only be met through 
public interest and action. As Dr. 
Rollo May says in his article on men- 
tal health in this issue: “It is a very 
good sign that clergymen are more 
and more concerned with understand- 
‘ng human personality and the mental 
health problems of the community, 
and that more and more cooperation 
is occurring between the representa- 
tives of religion and the other groups 
working for mental health.” 

Mental Health Week, April 29 to 
May 5, is an opportunity for the min- 
ister as a leader in his community to 
mobilize the interest and action of 
his fellow behalf of mental 
health. 


men on 
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EW CONCEPTS OF HEAL- 

ING by A. Graham Ikin (Associ- 
ation Press—$3.50; special price to 
Book Club Members, $3.00) 

(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 

The grim tragedies of an embattled 
3ritain during World War II were 
met by the singing faith of a people 
who could fix their hope in God as 
surely as the white cliffs of Dover 
pointed toward the heavens. The ‘m- 
petus of the power of the faith of the 
3ritish people has always given reflec- 
tive American Christians the inspira- 
tion and direction to search out new 
depths of application of the Christian 
message to human need. This is so 
once again in the life of personal com- 
mitment and scholarly accuracy which 
stands behind the pages that follow in 
this American edition of A. Graham 
Ikin’s New Concepts of Healing. From 
amid the struggle for survival of her 
people, first in war and then in the 
days of reconstruction of homes, cities, 
and economy, Ikin writes about spirit- 
ual healing. She sees spiritual healing 
playing “a real part in the actual 
evolution of man, bringing into play 
fresh resources that can transform both 
man and his world.” She is convinced 
that “the exploration and charting of 
this sphere of happiness can no longer 


be confined within the space time realm. 


She does not believe that spiritual 
healing “can be relegated to the limbo 
of primitives or fanatics, or written off 


as the happy hunting ground of the 
charlatan or quack who cashes in on 
our inability to extend our concepts to 
include such experience within a frame- 
work great enough to allow for its 
further development until it becomes as 
natural within that framework as the 
limitations and abstractions it tran- 
scends seem now.” .... 

The newer concepts of healing set 
forth by Ikin in this book express an 
adventurous searching spirit toward 
the uncharted areas of spiritual heal- 
ing, emphasizing the wholeness of man, 
the disciplines of the training of minis- 
ters, and the quality of bias that is 
called for in the character of the minis- 
ter and doctor who would join inter- 
professionally in the research in re- 
ligion and health. Iago Galdston is 
right when he says that our culture 
has helped to discredit religions with- 
out providing their moral equivalent in 
return. He attributes much of the ill- 
ness and distress of our day to this 
failure, calling for the most earnest 
study of religion on the part of the 
scientific person. This is the same ap- 
peal of Ikin in her resistance to the 
artificial dichotomy of reality set forth 
in mechanical conceptions of science. 
300ks like this one will provide the 
ground of communication on which 
ministers and doctors alike can stand 
to consider the enduring bases of 
spiritual healing of needy people. This 
is an uncharted area and we must needs 
have some relation to it... . 

The phenomenon of Oral Roberts’ 
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healing evangelistic movement stem- 
ming out of the mass evangelism of the 
Southwest in Oklahoma is a form of 
spiritual healing that, as the Christian 
Century editors aptly say, cannot be 
expected to go away just because we 
do not notice it. I have long contended 
that some real research needs to be done 
as to the dynamics of such movements 
from something more than, other than, 
and different from the bias of character 
of shallow sophistication and obvious 
social class snobbery. This takes what 
Gilbert Murray again has called the 
ability to “walk gently in a world where 
the lights are dim and the very stars 
wander.” I believe A. Graham Ikin il- 
lustrates that spirit in her book, and 
wish for the opportunity to hear her 
comment on the kind of phenomenon 
apparent in the Oral Roberts’ type of 
healing and how it can best be guided 
and its dynamic laid hold of by more 
educational approaches to spiritual 
healing. 

Ikin gives a whole chapter of care- 
ful thought to the New Testament and 
healing, but as in the case of Roberts, 
much use is made of Old Testament 
materials on healing in “grass-roots” 
appearances in this country. Also, the 
snake-handling cults of this country, 
primitive faith healing in its most prim- 
itive form, use biblical literalism as 











M ay 


justification for their procedures. Bib- 
lical criticism has been much more ef- 
fective, apparently, in Britain than in 
the greater portions of Protestantism 
in this country. It has been interesting 
to me to notice that insistence upon the 
literal interpretation of Scripture and 
the fixation of attention and emphasis 
upon one portion of the Scripture have 
been characteristic of both the genesis 
of new sects in this country and of a 
revival of emphasis upon some form of 
spiritual healing. We in America would 
ask the question, therefore, as _ to 
whether there is any connection be- 
tween the gradual neglect of the heal- 
ing ministry in religious groups as they 
move from what Troeltsch has called 
the status of “sect” to what he has call- 
ed “Church.” Apparently there is a 
profound sociological shift going on 
here ; and, if so, would a consistent at- 
tention to the deeper needs of people 
for spiritual healing have anything to 
offer for a more vital life in our older 
religious groups, and reduce the seces- 
sity for the multiplication of newer 
sects and cults? This is a good ques- 
tion, but it would call for the research 
of a person like A. Graham Ikin to 
give true light as to an answer. 
Apart, therefore, from some more 
courageous approach to the Christian 
ministry of healing such as Miss Ikin’s 
book calls for, the churches will con- 
tinue to have to be on the defensive, 
declaring healing of the spirit to be a 
thing of the past, offering rewards to 
people who will give it proof, and con- 
sidering human life at its heart to be a 
mechanistic realm of objects that can 
only be manipulated by other objects, 
which in turn have no meaning and 
purpose. But with a response to such 
challenges as found in these pages, the 
Christian life, for many who have be- 
come bored with life, may become a 
bold, fresh adventure into a world of 
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uncharted power and hope as they lay 
hold of the power of the spirit of God 
afresh. 
—WayneE E. Oates 

Professor of Psychology 

of Religion 

Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary 

Louisville, Kentucky 


HE FAMILY TODAY by Doro- 
thy T. Deyer (Univ. of Minn. 
Press—$2.50 ) 


To assist school and community 
leaders to sponsor programs in mar- 
riage and family life education, a set 
of twenty-two teaching and counseling 
projects has been prepared by a sum- 
mer class of fifteen professional coun- 
selors. The units are designed for a 
variety of uses, such as high schooi 
classes, newly married couples in a 
church project, expectant parents at- 
tending a pre-natal clinic, a family oi 
five considering parent-child relation- 
ships, etc. Topics and situations are 
arranged for discussion, tests and tech- 
niques are suggested for evaluation, 


readings and films are offered for in- 
formation and_ stimulation. 

The need for more and better edu- 
cation in family life is crucial, and 
should have first class priority in our 
time. For now it is clearer than ever 
before that the family is the decisive 
social unit in shaping the character of 
the individual and of society at large. 
When delinquent behavior (such as 
stealing, sex offenses, or failure in 
school) is traced to its causes, we find 
parental rejection, domination, or lack 
of affection in the home. When neu- 
rotic disturbances or psychotic disor- 
ders appear in adult life, they are in- 
extricably entangled with family con- 
stellations, childhood events, and emo- 
tional insecurities or deprivations at 
home. Even large scale social pathol- 
ogies as war and mass hysteria, indus- 
trial strife, race prejudice, and per- 
secution of minorities reflect the 
stresses and distortions of interperson- 
al relations that arise in family life. 
Therefore, if we want peace and de- 
mocracy, or healthy persons in a 
healthy society, we shall need to learn 
how to love each other more success- 
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fully at home. The pastor is in a key 
position to develop continuous and 
creative opportunities in church and 
community for family life and educa- 
tion. 


—PauL E. JOHNSON 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Boston University School 
of Theology 


ULTURE AND MENTAL DIS- 

ORDERS by Joseph W. Eaton 
and Robert J. Weil (Free Press— 
$4.00) 

Volume after volume has been writ- 
ten in recent years in the literature of 
psychology based upon the hypothesis 
that much of the mental illness of our 
time is the result of the intense pace 
of living, our competitive economic 
system, the impersonality of urban life, 
and the complexities of contemporary 
social relationships. Actual experimen- 
tation and testing of this theory has 
proven a very difficult task. 

The authors of this study and their 
associates selected as their laboratory 
a group which seems made to order for 
a demonstration of the accuracy of this 
supposition. They conducted their de- 
tailed study among the Hutterites, a 
group of ahout 8,000 people who live 


Ma \ 


in 98 homogeneous settlements, rela 
tively isolated socially and culturally 
Because of their religious conviction, 
based upon the common ownership of 
property in the early New Testament 
church, the Hutterites practice a form 
of Christian communism. They live in 
a society which is virtually classless. 
They have a pervasive social security 
which meets all of their needs. They 
strong family structure. 
There is a consistent application of an 
authoritarian orthodoxy which _per- 
mits little deviation, and yet there is 
high regard for individual personality 
variation. The Hutterites have a repu- 
tation for “peace of mind” and the 
absence of conflict from life. 


possess a 


These facts, coupled with the possi- 
bility of investigating all cases of 
mental disorder within the group be- 
cause of its smallness, make the Hut- 
terites a most apt laboratory for the 
study. The reputation for mental health 
among the Hutterites was dispelled by 
the finding that one in every forty- 
three living Hutterites has, or has had, 
symptoms diagnosed as those of mental 
disorder. 

The authors come to the startling 
conclusion: “Our findings do not con- 
firm the hypothesis that a simple and 
relatively uncomplicated way of life 
provides virtual immunity from mental 
disorders.” The incidence of psychoses 
and other mental disorders suggests 
“that there are genetic, organic and 
constitutional elements which predis- 
pose a few individuals to mental break- 
down in any social system, no matter 
how protective and well integrated it 
may be.” And yet the authors see the 
way in which social relationships seem 
to have an effect upon the types of 
mental disorder found. 

This is not intended as a final or 
conclusive study. It is one step, and a 
very intriguing one, on the path to 
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greater understanding of both the 
cause and the cure of mental illness. 
This book, while it does not claim to 
have reached ultimate answers, has a 
beneficial effect in that it draws back 
toward the center some of the more 
extreme theories which we have enter- 
tained from time to time that mental 
illness and mental health are almost 
exclusively the result of cultural con- 
ditioning. By the same token, we have 
here strong evidence that the possibil- 
ity of building a mental health utopia 
is as doubtful as the quest of the sub- 
jects of this study for an economic 
utopia. 

This book will be of interest to the 
pastor who seeks to expand his under- 
standing of the relationship of society 
and the human mind. It is a document 
which must be taken into account as 
we formulate the theory and develop 
operationally the work of pastoral 
counseling. 

—Paut E. Ir1on 

Minister of Long Grove 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Prairie View, Illinois 


S** IN HISTORY by G. Rattray 


Taylor (Vanguard Press—$5.00) 


The author, as indicated in his Fore- 
word, has attempted more than the ap- 
plication of the psychological method 
to historical material. He has been am- 
bitious enough to set forth “a working 
theory to account for the changes in 
sexual attitudes which history records, 
and attempts to show that the analysis 
of these changes can be used to cast 
new light on certain historical problems 
which have long been held contro- 
versial. . .” The result is a rather cur- 
ious and fascinating mixture of his- 
torical material seen from the point of 
view of one committed to a Freudian 
interpretation of depth psychology. 
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SEX MANUAL 
For Those Married or About To Be 
By G. Lombard Kelly, A.B., M.D. 
Most widely sold marriage manual 
Seven editions, seventeen printings, 675,000 copies 
Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts. Single 
copy $1.00; 2 to 9 copies, 75c each; 10 to 24 copies, 
70c each. Remittance with order; no C.O.D.’s. De- 
scriptive folder on request. 
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It is not a volume to be read or dis- 
missed lightly. The author reveals a 
concerned interest in a most complex, 
and emotionally highly charged area of 
human living, and has made a deter- 
mined attempt to offer some clarifica- 
tion where one still finds too much 
confusion. For any serious students of 
society’s changing attitudes towards 
sex behavior there is much in the ma- 
terial that will bear serious investiga- 
tion and study. 

This volume is a timely contribution. 
Ours is a day which has become con- 
cerned with what might be cailed the 
establishment of a clinical basis for 
morality. Whatever conflict of feeling 
we may have about the Kinsey siudies, 
at least we can say that they are an at- 
tempt to describe something of what 
people are trying to co with sex. And 
until we have some factual data about 
what actually is being done, any ade- 
quate moral teaching in the matter is 
going to fall far short of the goal of 
helping us to achieve a more positively 
meaningful relatedness with each other. 

The author is to be commended for 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


an honest, though rather cursory, at- 
tempt in the right direction, even 
though one might be moved to inter- 
pret the data from a somewhat differ- 
ent psychological orientation. 
—Ernest FE. Bruper, CHIEF 
Chaplain Services Branch 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


MOTIONAL PROBLEMS 

AND THE BIBLE by George 
H. Muedeking (Muhlenberg Press 
—$3.00) 


The Bible is a therapeutic resource, 
with or without formal counseling. In 
separate chapters the author outlines 
the relevant biblical ideas and passages 
for seven enemies of real living: anx- 
iety, guilt, hatred, rigidity, boredom, 
inferiority feelings, and _ loneliness. 
Each malady is discussed in semi- 
popular psychological terms, and then 
the biblical citations brought to bear on 
it. 

There is clear recognition that scrip- 
tural study is no substitute for depth- 
therapy. Warning is given that biblical 
generalizations are not reprieves from 
coming to terms with one’s own specif- 
ic sins. Nor are we to expect the Bible 
to help with “conflicts originating 
beyond the recall of memory.” (Page 
6.) Further, intellectual recognition, 
even with biblical support, is not to be 
equated with insight really, assimilated 
ino the total personality. 


“He who works with souls will soon 
discover that the most distinctive help 
the Bible can render is its witness to 
the forgiving grace of God.” (Page 
21.) On the next page the author af- 
firms the therapeutic value of God’s 
felt “permissiveness.” Anxiety is to be 
replaced by humility, guilt by contes- 
sion and forgiveness, inferiority by 
clear-sighted dealing with the unrecog- 
nized anxieties, hates, or guilts which 
create it. (Adler is a bit debunked!) 
Faith comes of a decision to act in faith. 

For whom is the book written? Ob- 
viously for the biblically oriented. Per- 
haps for ministers only—or almost 
only. And certainly some background 
in dynamic psychology is presupposed. 
The psychological sections are terse 
and didactic, excellent for reminding of 
what one already knows, but not cal- 
culated to produce deep insight in the 
uninitiated. 

This book can be’ of real help to 
the minister whose pastoral work is 
strongly biblical (and more, if his 
parishioners are so oriented). Estab- 
lished faith is brought to sharpened 
focus on problems more frequently 
described, of late, by the psychologist. 
It is a step in a right direction. 

—Donacp H. RHOADES 

School of Religion 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
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Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this tissue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


ScHooLs oF PSYCHOANALYTIC THOUGHT. 
By Ruth L. Munroe. Dryden Press, $7.50. 
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A comprehensive and thoughtful analysis of 
the various schools of psychoanalytic thought 
beginning with Freud and including the 
other outstanding exponents of psychoanaly- 
sis—Jung, Rank, Adler, Horney, Fromm, 
and Sullivan—and ending with an attempt 
at the integration of the conflicting concepts 
involved in the various schools represented. 
The author is Professor of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy at the City College of New York and 
has taught for 15 years at Sarah Lawrence 
College. She is the co-author with John 
Levy of The Happy Family, a classic in the 
application of psychoanalytic thinking and 
practice. 


ABIDING VALUES IN CHRISTIAN Epuca- 
TION. By Harold C. Mason. Revell, $2.50. 
An analysis of the philosophy and psychology 
of Christian education emphasizing the im- 
portance of theology; by the author of Re- 
claiming the Sunday School. 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY. By John Dil- 
lenberger and Claude Welch. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $4.50. This book was under- 
taken at the request of the Committee on 
Projects and Research of the National 
Council of Religion in Higher Education 
because of the feeling that there is a very 
serious need for a single book on Prot- 
estantism. In this book the authors inter- 
pret Protestantism through its develop- 
ment and the medium of its outstanding 
representatives, such as Luther, Calvin, the 
Puritans, the Anabaptists, etc. 


How to Get Atonc WiTH CBILpDREN. By 
Frank Howard Richardson, M. D. Tupper 
& Love, $2.95. A thoughtful book offering 
guidance to parents, teachers, ministers, and 
counselors on how to get along with chil- 
dren, by the author of For Boys Only and 
For Girls: Only. 


THE MENTAL Hospitat. A Study of In- 
stitutional Participation in Psychiatric IIl- 
ness and Treatment. By Alfred H. Stanton 
and Morris S. Schwartz. Basic Books, $7.50. 
A major study of one of the great problem 
areas of our society, in which two scientists 
—a psychiatrist and a _ sociologist—ex- 
amine the inner workings of one of the 
country’s leading mental hospitals, based 
on many years of action research. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 
provocative first-step in the much- 
needed task of relating our growing 
knowledge of the stages of human de- 
velopment in general with the stages 
in Christian development. His most 
recent book, The Gift of Power, will 
be the June selection of the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club, and will be 

reviewed in that issue. 

Outside theological school circles, 
Lewis Sherrill’s great contributions to 
theological education are known iess 
widely than they should be. The first 
formal relationship of American theo- 
logical schools to one another came in 
the 1920’s, through what was simply 
called a “Conference” (lest the or- 
ganization be suspected of wanting to 
tell individual schools how to conduct 
themselves ). It soon became clear that 
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consultation among the seminaries 
should be put on a more permanent 
basis; and in the early 1930's the or- 
ganization became the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools. Lewis 
Sherill’s statesmanship had much to 
do with this move; and his volunteer 
service as Executive Secretary during 
the first and most crucial years of the 
Association’s life have vitally affected 
the increasing usefulness of this Asso- 
ciation to the work of theological semi- 
naries. He has also served as Presi- 
dent of the Association, and is cur- 
rently Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. It was under his states- 
manlike leadership during the past 
year or two that an appeal was made 
(and a grant now promised) to the 
Sealantic Fund in order to expand 
the activities of the Association along 
lines that the seminaries, in recent 
years, have come to feel are essential 
as well as desirable. The new and ex- 
panded program soon to be initiated by 
the Association will owe a great deal to 
Lewis Sherrill’s patient, irenic, and 
wise leadership. 

He has travelled extensively in the 
United States and Canada, in Mexico 
and Central America, and in Great 
Britain and on the European conti- 
nent. Until 1950 his hobby was rose 
gardening. Stricken some years ago 
with a sharp limitation upon his vision, 
he has devised ways and means of deal- 
ing with this so as to continue work 
as usual apart from the extensive 
travel he used to engage in. 

As a teacher, counselor, and wise 
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friend, Lewis Sherrill has tew peers 
and no equals. That a part of his com- 
mitment has been to pastoral psy- 
chology, we may be especially thank- 
ful. 
EDITORIAL 

(Continued from page 8) 
whole process, both sequences and 
decisions. 

To the extent that we can do this, 
we have potentially a new framework 
in which to view the old problem of 
nurture and conversion. From this 
point of view, there is no completely 
categorical distinction between the 
“once-born” and the “twice-born.” No 
man can be so successfully “once-born”’ 
that his religious development does not 
contain decisions (whether he is clear- 
ly aware of this or not). And no man 
who is successfully “twice-born” is fly- 
ing in the face of all the sequences 
(whether he knows this or not). 
“Nurture” is no longer set against 
“conversion,” or “education” against 
“evangelism,” but each is seen as a 
necessary part of the total process of 
religious development. And each has 
its time and season, for which there 
must be respect as well as understand- 
ing. 

Although these words and ideas are 
not specifically from Lewis Sherrill, 
he has been a principal source of in- 
spiration for them. Except for him and 
a few others, not many have given 
serious attention to our need for a 
perspective that will not leave nurture 
and conversion, education and evan- 
gelism, unfolding and decision, in sep- 
arate and water-tight compartments. 
That this current effort is but preli- 
minary is even more obvious to the 
author than it must be to the reader. 

Sut that we may have more work and 
thought along this line seems of great 
importance. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 
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A GIANT INFLUENCE 


Probably you have known pastors who have taken most 
unpromising parishes and in a short time have revitalized 
the seemingly careless and indolent congregation. They pay 
off old debts, beautify the church—new pews, new windows, 
new lighting—and start a building campaign. 





These men have no more intelligence than you have—they 
work no harder than you work. Then what is the secret of 
their success? What is this great influence they manifest? 
What have they which you do not possess? 


Ten to one it’s a Parish Paper. A Parish Paper unites the 
members into a real brotherhood; it brings back old mem- 
bers; it clarifies the aims of the pastor; lists the needs of the 
church, and cheers the workers on to attain the goals set for 
them. 


But these men of action did not put out a home-made affair, 
something produced on a duplicating machine. Assuredly not. 
They gave the community the best obtainable and it cost 
them no more, in fact less. They used National Religious 
Press Parish Papers. 
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NXTEEN-PAGE ILLUSTRATED PARISH MANUAL 
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Can you counsel your teen-agers . . . 


—to control powerful adolescent sex-drives? 
—to resist "dare devil" suggestions? 
—to know when (and how) to say "no"? 


tremagen New 1956 revised edition 
Dr. EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL's 


FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


This leading church family-life educator gives teen-agers a frank account of 
the physical “facts of life” and guides them through boy-girl relationships 
into marriage preparation. Tells about love out of bounds, dating, petting, 
how to know real love, engagements, what marriage requires, etc. 
The first edition of “Facts” helped more than two million young people in 
churches, schools and homes to develop wholesome sex attitudes—and led 
counselors, pastors and parents to better understanding of teen-agers and 
their problems. Endorsed by leading denominational and professional coun- 
seling journals. Illustrated, indexed, 448 pages. $3.50 


SEX ATTITUDES IN THE HOME 


DR. RALPH CG. ECKERT Professor of Family Relations, 


University of Connecticut; 
Advisory Editor, Parents’ Magazine 


How children are affected by parents’ reactions to such matters as 
bedroom privacy, bathroom sharing, nudity, children’s curiosity, 
modesty, sex experiments, masturbation, menstruation, etc. Tells how 
to use these situations to foster positive sex attitudes; how to answer 
“embarrassing” questions, and to volunteer information before ques- 
tions are asked. Reports new gynecological discoveries promising 
greater sex satisfaction that can lead to happier family life. $3.50 


NEW CONCEPTS OF HEALING 
A. GRAHAM IKIN 


Scientific inquiry into faith healing, in medical, psychological and 
religious terms. Examines such questions as: Are there latent psychic 
powers that can be tapped for healing? How did Jesus heal? How does 
psychiatry explain healing? Suggests new horizons for science and 
faith; calls for close collaboration of science and religion to free 
healing from quackery. PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
selection. $3.50 


At your bookstore 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 291 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7 














